
New Fleet Bomber: This Douglas BT2D-1 was to be unveiled today by the 
Navy. Designed for use aboard Ess ex-class carriers, it is one of three new war- 
planes revealed last week by the armed forces. ( See Page 9 ) 
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House group approves NACA appropriation in 
excess of Budget Bureau recommendation. .Page 7 

Bermuda Parley On Way To Satisfactory Agreement 

Compromise near after lack of U. S. policy 
causes four-day delay at start Page 9 
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Excellent performance ascribed to three-place 
all metal ship; top speed set at 130 mph.. .Page 27 

PICAO Expected To Become Permanent This Year 

Warner reveals step will be taken soon; three 
more nations ratify convention Page 33 




A. puff of smoke in the baggage compartment . . . 

The Kidde Smoke Detector instantly gives the alarm! 

Smoke from the airflow is drawn into the path of a light beam. An 
electric eye— constantly scanning the beam. ..spots the change in light 
intensity. Warning is flashed to the pilot at oner. One blast from a port- 
able extinguisher — and the fire is out. 

But... a dip in voltage dims the light. Will the electric eye mistake 
this for smoke — give a false alarm? 

Not with the Kidde Smoke Detector! 

There’s a second photoelectric cell focused on the light source. And 
the space between is sealed against smoke. When the light source dims, 
both cells react. ..the relay connected to them stays in balance. Result: 
no alarm. Only smoke can actuate the Detector! 

The Smoke Detector is one of the newest contributions of Kidde 
skill to safe air transportation. Plane manufacturers and transport 
companies are invited to write to Kidde for full information. 
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SYMINGTON NOMINATION— While the aircraft 
industry as a whole is reserving comment on the nomi- 
nation of W. Stuart Symington to be assistant secretary 
of War for air, it is quietly pointed out that Symington, 
as Surplus Property Administrator, may have already 
done the industry a great service. Symington played 
a leading role in persuading the Aluminum Co. of 
America to permit use of its patents. This is seen as 
fostering competition, reducing the price of one of the 
industry's basic metals. 


APPROVAL EXPECTED — Although Symington 
may be called to account for his stewardship on some 
aspects of surplus property disposal by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, little opposition to his 
new appointment is expected. It should be noted that 
committee is the one which handles surplus property 
in the Senate and Symington is no stranger to it. His 
efforts on behalf of veterans (he has one son in the 
Army, another in the Marines) strikes a responsive 
chord in the committee. 


STEEL STRIKE — Aircraft dealers and distributors 
throughout the nation, many of them in an extended 
position financially, are extremely vulnerable to the 
effects on aircraft production of the steel strike, Wash- 
ington representatives report. Many dealers and dis- 
tributors have been operating at a loss since VJ-day, 
keeping valued employes on the payroll until plane 
production lines began to roll, and they could "get 
well" by personal plane sales. Washington estimates 


are that even a short strike may delay large scale de- 
liveries from the expected April date, for two to four 
months. Steel tubing for plane fuselages and engine 
mounts, and steel used in engines, landing gears, etc., 
is a necessity for virtually all the lightplanes now in 
production. 


AIRMAIL BUDGET— The S5,000,000 allocated for 
foreign airmail in the 1947 fiscal year budget, "is no 
accurate reflection of the amount likely to be spent on 
international airmail," according to officers of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This sum simply has been proposed 
as a means to enable the Post Office Department to 
make payments on foreign carrier contracts, it was ex- 
plained. Until rates on airmail have been fixed by the 
CAB, the Budget Bureau cannot draw up an accurate 
foreign airmail figure for the year. Several House Ap- 
propriations Committee members, now holding hear- 
ings on the 1947 estimate, do not like the idea of 
appropriating money prior to the establishment of rates 
to be included in contracts. 


RECONVERSION NOTE— Another index of the 
progress of reconversion is the report that Robert H. 
Hinckley is resigning Feb. 1 as director of the Office 
of Contract Settlement after having set a fine record 
in one of the toughest jobs connected with the end of 
the war. He is expected to become vice-president of 
the American Broadcasting Co., president of which is 
Edward Noble, former CAB member and assistant sec- 
retary of Commerce for air. Hinckley served on CAB 
with Noble, and succeeded him in the Commerce post. 



The sturdy new single-seater Douglas BT2D-1 Navy bomber. (See Page 9) 
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The claim is proved. Lockheed Constellations will bring new 
world standards in air transportation to every country on every 
continent. In regular scheduled service first on these great airlines: 
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News at Deadline 


Surplus Sales Speeded 

Veterans and other holders of 
priority will get first chance to buy 
surplus liaison planes in the future. 
Formerly sold only on a bid 
basis, the L types now will be 
marketed at a fixed price, to be set 
shortly. A veteran will receive the 
20 percent discount customarily 
given only to purchasers of three 
or more aircraft, even though he 
buys only one. In another change in 
line with its trimming down of sur- 
plus plane prices. WAC has set a 
price of $1,500 on North American 
AT-6 and SNJ training planes. All 
the variations of this plane, after 
modification, can be type-certifi- 
cated by CAA. 

Post for Davison 

Brig. Gen. F. Trubee Davison 
probably will be the new president 
of the Air Power League, succeed- 
ing Charles E. Wilson. Davison has 
a wide background of aviation hav- 
ing served as an aviation instructor 
for the Navy in World War I and on 
important AAE boards during the 
last war. He is a lawyer who served 
for five years in the New York leg- 
islature before being made assistant 
secretary of War in 1926. 



► Delays in obtaining some components, particularly landing gear, may delay 
flight tests of Lockheed's experimental Constitution transport prototype, des- 
ignated the XR6-0-1 by the Navy. Originally, it was hoped to have it in the air 
this spring. Prospect now is for no test flight before late summer at least. 

► Cautious Douglas executives neither confirm nor deny that the company will 
bolster its competitive position with a full line of DC-8 type planes. The 
belief is strong in some West Coast quarters that Douglas has on the drafting 
board not only the DC-8 but two comparable designs: one for 11 to 14 
passengers and powered by two 600-hp. Rangers, and a small executive type 
powered by two 250-hp. Lycomings. For those potential buyers who do not 
care for liquid-cooled engines, Douglas may offer a DC-8 design with the 
P&W R-2800. 

► Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., Montreal, has resumed aircraft operations for the 
RCAF, and is stepping up production of prefabricated aluminum-sheathed four- 
room houses to six a day in the near future. The houses are complete, including 
wiring, and sell for $3,300 at the factory. War veterans have priorities. 
Beginning of commercial plane production is scheduled for "sometime this year." 

► A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, has been given a contract to convert the five 
Lincoln bombers built by Victory Aircraft, Ltd., government owned factory, which 
Roe has taken over. They will be made troop transports for the RCAF. Company 
also is servicing, repairing and storing Lancasters and Harvard trainers for the 
RCAF at the Malton plant. 

► Menasco Mfg. Co. has received the contract to produce all landing gear for the 
Martin 202 transports. Menasco is also manufacturing aircraft jacks and special gas 


April 1 Release 

North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, Calif., plans to make a 
general press release April 1 about 
its four-seater personal plane (pre- 
viously described in Aviation News, 
July 16, Sept. 24, 1945, and Jan. 21. 
1946). 

Boreman Re-elected 

Arthur I. Boreman, Des Moines 
publisher and private flyer, was re- 
elected chairman of the CCA Non- 
Scheduled Flying Advisory Com- 
mittee at its first 1946 meeting last 
week, in Washington. Douglas Rob- 
inson, Arizona Ercoupe distributor, 
has sent in his resignation, an- 
nouncing he is retiring from the 
aviation business to go into ranch- 
ing. Appointment of a successor had 
not yet been made at press time. 
All other members of the committee 
will continue to serve for another 
year. The committee voted to rec- 
ommend that CAA’s communica- 
tions system be re-opened to permit 
private flyers to file contact flight 
plans when they wish, as was the 
case before the war. 


► A new all-metal (aluminum) helicopter is being built by an independent eastern 
engineer, which the designer hopes will be flying this spring. It will be powered by 
a 125-hp. Lycoming engine, with counter-rotating props. There will be no prop 
or pusher on the tail. 

► Howard Hughes' high altitude photo plane, the F-ll, should be ready for 
flight tests in about three weeks. It will be trucked to Muroc Test Base soon. 

► Piper Aircraft has set up a plastics experimental section aiming eventually at an 
all-plastic model. 

► Hamilton Standard may change the propeller for the Navy R5D Skyinaster, and 
the Consolidated Vultec Privateer (PB4Y-2) to a model which would effect a 
saving of about 125-lbs. per engine. 

► A strike of CIO electricians at Westinghouse plants has halted production 
and research on highly important, secret jet propulsion and gas turbine units for 
the Navy. Pickets have been barring entry of scientists and maintenance per- 
sonnel so that it is now likely that at least two months would be required to 
return to normal operating levels if the strike should end at once. 

► Both Army and Navy are ordering higher-powered engines for target drone 
planes, used chiefly for anti-aircraft gunnery training. This development is in 
line with the constantly improving performance characteristics of combat planes, 
whose antics the radio-controlled models are supposed to simulate. The minia- 
ture wartime drones were powered with a high speed, small motor rated at 
22 hp. 

► Westinghouse Electric's first delivery of its 24C-4 and 24C-6 turbo-jet engines 
is now set for early 1947. Original schedule was for mid-1946. Because of 
inherent difficulties in development, progress is regarded as satisfactory despite 
the delay in the prototype. 
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Controlled spraying and crop dusting for large or small 
areas is a "natural" for the versatile Sikorsky helicopters. 
These peacetime models will make available for 
industrial use the priceless experience gained dur- 
L ing thousands of flight hours accumulated by 
L Sikorsky helicopters in wartime service. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


CROP DUSTING... 


Just one of many uses 
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Truman Requests Increased Funds 
For CAA, CAB; NACA Boost Ok’d 

President's budget message sharply highlights aviation's war-to- 
peace transition; asks 36 percent more for CAA, 43 percent for 
CAB; House group approves $500,607 more for NACA. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


The switch in emphasis on aero- 
nautics from war to peace was 
sharply highlighted last week by 
the President's budget recommenda- 
tions to Congress. To keep pace with 
and spur greater development of 
civil and commercial aviation both 
CAB and CAA are recommended 
for heavy boosts in expenditures 
for fiscal 1947. 

In a separate, but corollary ac- 
tion. the House Appropriations 
Committee approved a greater sum 
for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics than was recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. 

► 36 Percent More for CAA— Total 
Army and Navy needs are estimated 
at roughly $12,000,000,000, although 
no breakdown was furnished, as de- 
tailed budgetary recommendations 
will be submitted to Congress in the 
Spring. 

CAA is recommended for an in- 
crease of about 36 percent above 
its estimated expenditures for fiscal 
1946— from $51,090,000 to $69,508.- 
000. Most of this increase is for the 
maintenance of air navigation aids. 

► Lost on Two Points— While CAA 
lost the fight with the Budget 

contemplated program — air mark- 
ers, and a $1,000,000 aircraft de- 
velopment project — it obtained au- 
thorization for operating airport 
control towers, and won recom- 
mendation for an increase in its 
technical development. 

Should the budget go through in 
its present form, CAA would have 
funds for operation of 100 control 
towers, and could maintain addi- 
tional ones when ready. 

► Administrative Funds Slashed— 
Just how effective CAA’s increase 
in technical development funds will 
be is problematical in view of the 
fact that recommended expendi- 


tures for administration of the proj- 
ects is drastically slashed — from 
$211,691 to $63,800. Greatest raises 
are for radio and radar develop- 
ment, up from $80,000 to $280,000, 
and for the operation of the CAA 
experimental station at Indianapolis, 
up from $255,986 to $566,200. 

The President’s budget message 
recommends an increase in CAB 
appropriations of approximately 43 
percent — from $1,700,000 in fiscal 
1946 to $2,432,000 in the forthcom- 
ing fiscal year. The amount is 
somewhat more than the most op- 


for research and development is 
$2,925,000 more than was recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. 
During hearings on the bill. Dr. 
Jerome Hunsaker, NACA chairman, 
pointed out to the committee that 
Great Britain has approved a plan 
for an empire research center which 
may entail an expenditure of $100.- 
000,000. 

► Salary Item Cut — Despite faring 
better at the hands of the House 
committee, NACA still did not get 
the amount it originally had re- 
quested of the Budget Bureau. For 
salaries and expenses, NACA had 
asked for $6,663,790 more than ap- 
proved by Budget. 

Included in NACA’s appropria- 
tion is $2,990,000 for additional con- 
struction and equipment , at the 
Langley Field, Va., laboratory, and 
$108,000 for expansion at the Cleve- 
land engine center. 

► President Urges Research Group — 
Advocates of greater Government 



NACA's work will now be chiefly 
allied to civil, rather than military 
aviation development, the agency 
is granted an increase of $500,607, 
raising appropriations $26,500,000. 

Significantly, the amount granted 


News, Dec. 24, 1945), was demon- 
strated at the recent Cleveland air 
show. The 4-ft. model was turned 
bif compressed air, instead of actual 
jets, because of the fire hazard in 
the show building. 
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expenditures on research also re- 
ceived additional encouragement. 
In his message. President Truman 
called for the establishment of the 
National Science Foundation with a 
first-year appropriation of $40,000,- 
000. 

► Exccds Bush's Recommendation — 
This is substantially greater than 
the recommendation made by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, head of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 

Some months ago he reported on 
the advisability of setting up a pro- 
gram of Government-sponsored re- 
search and said it was his opinion 
that the first-year cost of the foun- 
dation should be roughtly $33,- 
500,000. 


Air Arm Unification 
Vexes Committee 

Sen. Thomas doubts land-sea de- 
marcation can be as sharp as Tru- 
man has proposed. 

Organization of aviation under a 
single defense department, with co- 
equal land, sea and air subdivisions, 
has developed as the most vexing 
problem confronting Senators work- 
ing out legislation to effect Presi- 
dent Truman's merger recommenda- 

While the Army ground forces 
and the Naval sea forces can be 
fairly easily transplanted into the 
unified command set-up, knitting 


naval and military land-based avi- 
ation into a single air arm, and 
organizing carrier-based aviation, 
has proven more complex. 

► Subcommittee at werk — A three- 
man subcommittee of ranking mem- 
bers of Senate Military Affairs 
Committee now is developing a 
merger plan in regular conferences 
with naval and military representa- 
tives, and expect to have legislation 
reconstructing the services drawn 
up within about three weeks. Mem- 
bers are Sen. Elbert Thomas (D., 
Utah), chairman of Military Affairs; 
Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.); and Sen. 
Warren Austin (R., Vt.). 

Speaking of the reorganization of 
aviation under the merger plan, 
Thomas commented: “We are hav- 
ing some tussles in working out 
this problem. There is a question 
as to whether we can make the line 
of demarcation as tight as the Presi- 
dent proposed.” 

► Possible Plan — Thomas said all 
land-based aviation probably would 
be lumped under the air arm, and 
all carrier-based aviation left un- 
der the sea arm, but that some 
joint type arrangement would have 
to be worked out for common avi- 
ation problems, such as training. 

The subcomittee has already 
reached agreement on the broad 
outline of the merger plan. 

► Organization — Generally following 
the lines of the Truman proposal, 
this contemplates a Department of 
Common Defense, with a civilian 
cabinet head, with the three equal- 
rank subdivisions — Army Forces, 
Air Forces and Navy Forces — each 
headed by a civilian Undersecre- 
tary. A National Security Council, 
as urged by the Navy to correlate 
defense activities with the State 
Department and the United Nations 
Organization, would be established 
but the details still are unsettled. 

Surplus Gas Tanks to Sell 
Under Retail Sales Plan 

Seventy - five carloads of sur- 
plus airplane gasoline tanks were 
grabbed up by Iowa farmers recent- 
ly during a seven-day sale at Des 
Moines under a retail sales plan 
which proved so successful that it 
will be used on a nation-wide basis 
Jan. 30. 

The farmers are finding many 
different uses for the bullet-proof 
and synthetic rubber tanks includ- 
ing feed and water troughs for 
cattle, fishing boats, duck boats, 
duck blinds, storage containers, 
sand boxes for children, pontoons 
to support pipe lines across water, 
irrigation tanks and brooder houses. 



SUPERSONIC RESEARCH: 

Engineers of the NACA Cleveland laboratory built this 12-ft. model 
(above) to give visitors to the recent Cleveland air show an idea of what 
the supersonic speed plane of the future may look like. The plane, judg- 
ing from cockpit size, may be about one-third actual size. Pilot is com- 
pletely encased except for bugeye canopy for his head, since frictional 
heat produced by supersonic speeds is expected to create a major prob- 
lem. The very short diamond-shaped swept-back wings are favored for 
supersonic planes. Powerplant would be a ram jet engine. Below is 
another show model of what is believed to be the world’s only sonic speed 
tunnel, at the NACA Langley Field, (Va.) laboratory. The 8 ft. tunnel 
recently was converted from a 500-mph. tunnel, to one of sonic speed by 
increasing the power driving the fans, to 18,000 hp. or double its former 
power, and making other changes. 
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Bermuda Air Conference Started 
On Way to Satisfactory Agreement 

Proposals for compromises well received after early sessions 
demonstrated clearly U. S. agencies failed to agree on policy 
before beginning talks. 


BERMUDA (Special) —The 
Anglo-American Civil Aviation 
Conference here seems now to have 
started on the course toward a mu- 
tually satisfactory bilateral agree- 
ment covering the important North 
Atlantic traffic between the world’s 
largest air carrier nations. The 
British have received "sympatheti- 
cally” the initial American pro- 
posals for a compromise agreement 
to reconcile their respective de- 
mands, on the one hand, for regula- 
tion of routes, rates and fre- 
quencies. and on the other, for free 
competition in the global air (See 
Transport) . 

Nevertheless, while the next 
week of deliberation may result in 
submission of a draft agreement to 
London and Washington for ap- 
proval, the first week’s sessions 
have thrown into bold relief the 
failure of U. S. government agencies 
concerned to agree on a policy be- 
fore entering the meetings. It has 
also highlighted the vagueness of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board's eco- 
nomic powers over U. S. operators 
of overseas airlines. 

► Compromise Offered — The break 
in the conference has been the 
American offer to submit rates to 
the regulation of the International 
Air Traffic Association, the oper- 
ators’ conference, in return for a 
British retreat from the demand for 
frequency regulation. Also involved 
in the final result will probably be 
some redefinition of the Fifth Free- 
dom principle — the right of one 
country to carry traffic between two 
others — to meet British objections. 

Although both parties came to 
Bermuda with the knowledge that 
each would have to make conces- 
sions, the meetings were stalled for 
almost a week by the inability of 
the American delegation to agree 
on a compromise stand. State, War 
and Navy Department members of 
the group were in substantial 
agreement, but could not move un- 
til the members of the CAB, in four 
days of sessions here, decided how 
far they had the legal power to 
countenance rate regulation, 
t Decision Was Difficult — The deci- 
sion was not an easy one for CAB 
to make. Under existing law, no 


government agency has power to 
regulate the rates of international 
air carriers. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act gives CAB only indirect power 
through the fixing of mail pay and 
through the provision that rate 
agreements between air carriers are 
subject to its approval. 

Although the act provides that 
parties to such an agreement ap- 
proved by CAB are exempted from 
the anti-trust laws, the present gov- 
ernment position against interna- 
tional cartels made two of the four 
members of the Board hesitant and 
produced a four-day deadlock. 

► British Expected to Yield — On the 
matter of frequencies, the British 
are expected to give way, if only 
because their critical lack of equip- 
ment makes hopeless any attempt 
at equal division of traffic. In open- 
ing the conference, British spokes- 
men took pains to assert that their 
policy was neither aimed at restric- 
tion of traffic nor based upon short- 
ages. Sir William Hildred, Direc- 
tor General of British Civil Avia- 
tion, laid particular stress upon the 
fact that the British were already 
allowing U. S. lines to bring all the 
traffic they wished into England and 
would allow them more schedules 
when they were ready to operate. 

He reiterated the British demand, 
however, that rates be economically 
sound, although he expressed the 
personal hope that they would soon 
become cheap enough to permit 
large scale travel by students. 


Stratosphere Record 

The Air Technical Service 
Command at Wright Field has 
reported that a specially- 
equipped, high-altitude Boeing 
B-29 has established what is 
believed to be the endurance 
record for stratosphere flight by 
heavier-than-air-craft. 

The record of 3 hrs. 38 min. 
at an altitude of over 40,000 

ft. was made in conjunction 
with high altitude flights being 
conducted by Boeing and ATSC 
to test various types of equip- 
ment for future stratosphere 
bombers. Total time of the flight 
from take-off to landing was 4 

perature recorded in the pres- 
surized flying laboratory at the 
high altitude was 86 degrees be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit, 
i Pressurization Helped — The 
B-29 is pressurized equivalent 
to an altitude of 14,000 to 16,000 
feet, which is adequate to en- 
able crew members to carry on 
their work without ill effects. 


On the American side, a compro- 
mise agreement — even though tem- 
porary arrangement — is felt desir- 
able because in the absence of one, 
U. S. airlines are subject to both 
rate and frequency regulation at the 
whim of the British government. 

RCAF Recruiting Slated 
Canada starts general recruiting 
for 10,000 ground crewmen for its 
permanent RCAF on Feb. 1. Va- 
cancies exist in almost 70 classi- 
fications. The permanent RCAF 
will have a strength of about 20,000 
men. There will be no women in 
the permanent RCAF. New sched- 
ules of pay will compare with wages 
in private industry. 



JAPANESE FAILURE: 

The Japs started building this Type 100 fighter late in the war in the be- 
lief it would be a match for the Mustangs and B-29’s that were blasting 
the home islands. It was found to have a top speed of 405 mph. and 
an absolute ceiling of 36,000 ft., but cruised at 300 mph. and was sluggish 
over 27,000 ft. It packed four 20-mm. cannon, could carry light bombs 
and weighed only three tons. A Jap officer interviewed by Marines said 
only 59 were'built and that the type flew only one combat mission. 
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Three New Military Planes Give 
Forecast of Future Developments 

Convair XP-81 combines propeller-driving gas turbine in nose 
and turbo-jet in rear; Martin and Douglas reveal details of new 
torpedo dive bombers. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


New military aircraft which fore- 
shadow things to come continue to 
emerge from the production lines 
of the aircraft industry. Details 
have just been disclosed on three 
new planes, two for the Navy of 
conventional design and an uncon- 
ventional tandem turbo-jet and gas 
turbine fighter for the Army Air 
Forces. 

The Navy's planes are a dive- 
torpedo bomber, the Martin Mauler 
(pictured on the cover of Aviation 
News, Jan. 21) designed for oper- 
ation of large carriers of the Mid- 
way class and the Douglas BT2D-1. 
a dive bomber designed for Essex- 
class carriers. 

► Jets Used In Tandem— The AAF's 
new plane, the XP-81 built by Con- 
solidated Vultee, is the first plane to 
fly with both a gas turbine designed 
for tractor propeller drive and a 
turbo-jet engine operating in the 
rear. The power plants were built 
by General Electric. 

I. M. Laddon, Convair executive 
vice-president, said the success of 
the gas turbine in the XP-81 is un- 
doubtedly the beginning of a transi- 
tion toward use of such power 
plants in long-range high-speed air- 
craft. Convair, he said, foresees 
their widespread use in transports 
as well, revealing they are being 
considered for the Convair 37, 
giant 204-passenger airliner. 

► Tops 500 Mph. — XP-81 perform- 


ance is secret, but its speed exceeds 
500 mph. Laddon, said it was the 
longest range jet fighter yet devel- 
oped and that the plane’s two power 
plants together can produce virtu- 
ally as much power as all four en- 
gines of a B-29 Superfortress. 

Credited with major work on the 
XP-81 are C. R. Irving, chief de- 
velopment engineer of the Vultee 
field division, and Frank W. Davis, 
assistant development engineer and 
test pilot. Design was started in 
September, 1943. 

► Both Used on Take-off— The XP- 
81 is a low-wing, all-metal, bullet- 
shaped, land monoplane. It is pow- 
ered by a General Electric pro- 
peller-driving gas turbine engine — 
the GE-TG-100 =, in the nose, and 
a separate GE-40 turbo-jet in the 
aft section of the fuselage. These 
two power plants give the fighter 
long-range characteristics plus ul- 
tra-high speed when required. 

Both the propeller and the rear 
jet are used for take-off. For cruis- 
ing the gas turbine, driving a four- 
bladed propeller generally is used, 
although the plane can fly on both 
engines or either one. Normally, 
the rear jet engine is employed only 
when exceptionally high speeds are 

►Air Intake System— Both engines, 
neither of which requires a warm- 
up. usually burn kerosene, obviating 
the necessity for separate fuel sys- 


tems and reducing the danger from 
high volatile fuels used in conven- 
tional engines. 

A large scoop on each side of the 
fuselage admits air to the rear en- 
gine. Air reaches the forward en- 
gine through a scoop around the 
propeller hub which resembles a 
conventional cooling intake. The 
XP-81 has a wingspan of 50 ft. 6 in., 
is 44 ft. 8 in. long, 13 ft. 6 in. high 
and has a gross weight of 19,500 
lbs. Internal fuel tanks are lo- 
cated just aft of the pilot’s com- 
partment, which is covered by a 
transparent bubble canopy. For 
long range operations, external fuel 
tanks are carried under the wing. 

► Douglas Built Quickly — The 
Douglas BT2D-1 dive bomber was 
conceived in July, 1944, and de- 
signed rapidly with the first air- 
plane test-flown eight and one-half 
months later. Its performance has 
caused the Navy to have Douglas 
continue its production. 

In vertical dives from service 
ceiling the craft has reached true 
speeds in excess of 500 mph. It is 

of climb and maneuverability for 
a dive bomber. Maximum range is 
over 1,500 miles. 

►Dive Brakes on Fuselage— Intro- 
duced on the BT2D-1 is the first 
production application of fuselage 
dive brakes. With less than 80 
percent of the brake area previ- 
ously required, the equivalent re- 
tarding effect is achieved in ad- 
dition to important aerodynamic 
advantages. 

Specifications on the airplane 
were not disclosed by the Navy 
which simply reported that as a 
result of extensive tests made dur- 
ing the design period, the dead- 
weight of the plane has been re- 
duced to a minimum without 
sacrificing the strength require- 
ments of its type. Bomb racks are 
provided to carry up to 6,000 lbs. 
of bombs, torpedoes, mines, fire 
bombs, radar units or extra fuel 
tanks in addition to a battery of 
five-in. rockets and 20-mm. ma- 
chine guns mounted in the wings. 
Although it is a heavy load-carry- 
ing bomber, the wings of the 
BT2D-1 fold to a span of only 24 
ft., permitting it to operate from any 

► Martin Uses “Wasp Major” — The 
Martin Mauler, designated the 
BTM is powered by a Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp Major engine with a 
military rating of 3,000 hp. driving 
a four-bladed Curtis Electric pro- 
peller 14 ft. 8 in. in diameter. 

In level flight the BTM’s speed 
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Additions To America’s Air Might: The Army and 
Navy last week took the wraps off these two hitherto 
secret warplanes. The Consolidated Vultee XP-81 
(above and left) is the first plane to utilize both a tur- 
bo-jet and a gas turbine turning a conventional tractor 
propeller, with the pilot seated between the two power- 


plants. Either or both propulsive sources may be used. 
The Navy's Douglas BT2D-1 (below, right and on 

designed for use aboard fiat-tops of the Essex class. It 
is the first production plane to have its dive flaps in- 
stalled on the fuselage instead of on the wings. 


is in the "over 350 mph.” class. It 
has a maximum range of over 1,700 
miles. As a dive bomber it is built 
to withstand vertical speeds of more 
than 500 mph. 

An unusual feature is its inter- 
meshing finger-type dive brakes 
which open in less than five seconds 
at extremely high speeds. As a 
dive bomber the Mauler can carry 
4,000 lbs. of bombs or rockets. It 
mounts four 20-mm cannon. 

► No Internal Bomb-Bay — With one 
2,000-lb. bomb the BTM has a gross 


weight of 19,500 lbs. It has a wing 
span of 50 ft. and length of 41 ft. 8 
in. The wings are of box-type con- 
struction, with outer wing panels 
folding vertically for carrier ac- 
commodation. 

The Mauler has no internal bomb- 
bay but carries its bombs, rockets 
and torpedo suspended externally 
in shackles under the center sec- 
tion and wings. The fuselage is of 
semi-monocoque construction, fab- 
ricated from new high-strength al- 
loys, flush-riveted throughout. 


Cessna Head Reelected 
Dwane L. Wallace has been re- 
elected president of Cessna Aircraft 
Co. following the firm's annual 
meeting. Other officers of the firm 
are Thomas B. Salter, vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank A. Boettger, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Dwight S. Wallace, 
formerly executive vice-president, 
recently sold his interest in Cessna 
to his brother, and returned to pri- 
vate law practice. 
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7 Awards to Feature 
IAS Dinner Tonight 

Doolittle will be guest of honor 

and speaker; Wright will receive 

Guggenheim medal. 

Presentation of seven top-notch 
awards for contributions to avia- 
tion will feature the annual Honors 
Night Dinner of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences to be held 
this evening in New York City. 

Guest of honor and speaker will 
be Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, past 
president and fellow of IAS. He will 
talk on “An Evaluation of the Work 
of the Aeronautical Engineer in 
World War II.” 

► Main Award to Wright — Main 
award, the Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal for 1945, will go to T. P. 
Wright, CAA Administrator, for 
"outstanding contributions to the 
development of civil and military 
aircraft and for notable achieve- 
ment in assuring the success of our 
wartime aircraft production pro- 
gram” (Aviation News, Sept. 24, 
1945. 

In addition, Wright will be given 
an honorary fellowship in the In- 
stitute, one of its highest honors. 
Not more than one resident of the 
U. S. may be elected an honorary 
fellow in any one year. 

► M.I.T. Man to Be Honored — An- 
other of the most important IAS 
awards, the Sylvanus Albert Reed 
Medal will be bestowed on Charles 
S. Draper, professor of aeronautical 
engineering in charge of instrumen- 
tation at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He was named for 
the “application of the gyroscope to 
computing sights for gunnery and 
other computing devices.” 

► The John Jeffries Award for con- 
tributions in the field of aviation 
medicine will be made to Commo- 
dore John C. Adams, chief flight 
surgeon of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

► The Thurman H. Bane Award for 
1945 will be presented to Capt. My- 
ron Tribus, of the equipment lab- 
oratory, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, Wright Field, for his research ■ 
and flight testing on icing hazards. 

► A joint presentation of the Oc- 
tave Chanute Award for 1945 will 
be presented jointly to Robert T. 
Lamson and A. Elliott Merrill, both 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. for their 
flight research on high altitude air- 
craft. Merrill was the pilot of the 
C-97, military transport version of 
the B-29, on its record Seattle- 
Washington run a year ago. 

► The Lawrence Sperry Award, and 



T. P. Wright Myron Tribus 



R. T. Lamson A. E. Merrill 


the Robert M. Losey Award will be 
presented respectively to Richard 
Hutton, of Grumman Aircraft Corp., 
and to Maj. Harry Wexler, U. S. 
Weather Bureau (Aviation News, 
Jan. 21). 

► New Fellowships — With the Insti- 
tute’s newly-elected president, Ar- 
thur E. Raymond, vice president, 
engineering of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., presiding, 10 new fellowships 
will be presented to: 

Col. Harry G. Armstrong, noted 
AAF aero-medical authority; Prof. 
Harry Bateman, professor of aero 
mathematics, California Institute 
of Technology; Lt. Comdr. William 
Bollay, of the Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics; Kenneth Campbell, 
project engineer, Wright Aeronau- 
tical Co. 

Franklin R. Collbohm, assistant 
to the vice-president, engineer- 
ing, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Brig. 
Gen. Harold R. Harris, Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines; John C. Les- 
lie, Pan American Airways; John 
R. Markham, associate professor of 
aeronautical engineering, M. I. T.; 
Dr. Sanford Moss, consulting engi- 
neering, the General Electric Co., 
and developer of the turbo-super- 
charger; Dr. Frank Leslie Watten- 
dorf, AAF aeronautical engineering. 

Aviation Division 
Is Abolished By SPA 

Surplus Property Administration 
last week abolished its aviation di- 
vision, switching its functions to an 
aviation branch in the industrial 
property division. Harper Wood- 
ward, who was deputy SPA admin- 
istrator for the aviation division, 


has resigned, and Comdr. H. H. 
Sherburne was named acting direc- 
tor of the aviation branch. 

Woodward had been chief of the 
aviation division for only a few 
months, having succeeded Lt. Col. 
William Barclay Harding. Sher- 
burne has been with SPA since last 
July. He formerly was on the 
staff of the assistant secretary of 

► Index of Success — While no rea- 
son was announced for reducing the 
status of the aviation division, it is 
regarded as another indication that 
SPA is “over the hump” on its pol- 
icy-making tasks. Additionally, it 
has long been expected that one of 
SPA’s primary aviation functions — 
the allocation of surplus transports 
— would decline in volume as pro- 
duction of new aircraft got farther 

Tyndall Transferred toN.Y.C. 
From Washington For AIA 

Samuel S. Tyndall who has been 
assistant director of public rela- 
tions for Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation on the staff of Hill & 
Knowlton, public relations coun- 
selors, has been transferred from 
Washington to New York where he 
will handle the AIA account in the 
Hill & Knowlton office. 

Tyndall is being succeeded at 
Washington headquarters by Wil- 
liam G. Key, a staff member for 
several months and a former avia- 
tion writer and newspaperman. In 
addition Basil Litten, a former Ma- 
rine Corps combat correspondent, 
has joined the Washington Hill & 
Knowlton AIA staff. Litten was in 
public information section of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration before 
joining the Marine Corps. 

Los Angeles Field Sold 

Harlow Aircraft Co., after months 
of indecision, has decided there is 
more money in real estate than in 
landing fees, and has sold for a 
real estate subdivision all but 20 
acres of historic Alhambra Airport 
on the eastern outskirts of Los An- 
geles. 

Originally the airport was built 
to be the first transcontinental ter- 
minal for Southern California. Its 
novel hexagon hangar was the big- 
gest in the country. But its 150 
acres were not enough for multi- 
engine operations, and increasing 
schedules. Harlow bought it from 
TWA a year ago. The annual meet- 
ing of Harlow directors in April 
may decide whether to retain han- 
gars and administration buildings. 
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Tom Y. Smith Quits 
Stinson Division 

Logan gets new Boeing post, Col. 

Murphy returns to WAL, Maj. 

Cooper to resume CAL position. 

Resignation of the manager of 
the Stinson division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. highligted 
key personnel changes announced 
recently. 

Tom Y. Smith who has been a 
Stinson executive since 1940, when 
he joined the organization as chief 
industrial engineer, has resigned. 
In 1942 he was made assistant divi- 
sion manager and in August 1944 
became division manager. Neither 
his future plans nor his successor 
were announced. 



vice president of operations of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
Inc. At one time he was general 
manager of the Seattle Times. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Murphy 
has returned to Western Air Lines 
as assistant to the president after 
serving in the Air Transport Com- 
mand for three yers. Col. Murphy 
served with the ATC successively as 
route project officer, chief of the 
forecasting division, and chief of 
the policy-planning and post-war 
division. 

Maj. Sheldon G. Cooper, now on 
terminal leave, will soon resume 
his former association as general 
counsel and director of Continental 
Air Lines. At the same time he 
will return to his general law prac- 
tice with Cooper, White & Cooper 
in San Francisco. His final AAF 
assignment was as assistant chief 
of staff of the Western Flying Train- 
ing Command at Santa Ana. 

Lockheed Modification Center 
At Dallas Closes Down 

Lockheed Aircraft’s modification 
center at Dallas, Tex., has com- 
pleted its final military order— the 
modification of 20 jet-propelled 
P-80 fighters — and closed its doors. 

Established in 1942, the center at 


Love Field was the first of the war- 
time modification bases to be placed 
in operation. In four years the cen- 
ter modified 6,500 planes of virtual- 
ly all types for the Army. At peak 
production in 1943 the base em- 
ployed 3,200 workers. 

► Reverts to RFC — The Dallas base 
is owned by the AAF Technical 
Service Command and will revert 
to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Don Marshall, Lockheed manager 
of the center, will remain in Dallas 
to represent Lockheed as southern 
district sales manager. 

A viation News Editor Flies 
In Jet Plane at Muroc 

First civilian flights in a military 
jet fighter were made at Wright 
Field’s Muroc Flight Test Base on 
the Mojave Desert last week in one 
of the first three Bell P-59's. 

Scholer Bangs, Pacific Coast edi- 
tor of Aviation News, and three 
other writers were the passengers. 
Their pilot was Lt. C. L. Wolford, 
who a week earlier set a new San 
Francisco-Los Angeles speed record 
of 42 minutes for the 361 mile 
flight. 

► The writers were unanimous in 
their conviction that the jet trans- 
ports will, by smoothness of flight 
and quiet, make even the current 
new transport models instantly ob- 
solescent. Describing his flight, 
Bangs said: 

“The takeoff effect was the most 
startling. A gentle, accelerating 
shove and then utter quiet except 
for the mounting noise of the air- 


Lockheed Expected to Buy 
Pacific Engineering Corp. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is ex- 
pected to announce this week the 
purchase of Pacific Engineering 
Corp. of Los Angeles, manufac- 
turers of Aerostand maintenance 
ladders and stands, ground handling 
equipment, and special maintenance 
tools. Lockheed’s purchase of out- 
standing P.E.C. stock was in escrow 
as Aviation News went to press. 

State Corporation Commission 
records show P.E.C. directors to be 
Robert E. Hiller, Tom Triplett and 
V. P. Barton of Triplett & Barton, 
aircraft X-ray specialists; E. C. 
Pearson, and Ralph Swaisgood, 
P.E.C. president. The purchase will 
give Lockheed manufacturing con- 
trol of maintenance equipment to be 
sold by its customer service de- 
partment. 


Cub and Pilot Take Over 
Checking of Oil Pipeline 

A Cub Cruiser and pilot have re- 
placed eight men who formerly 
spent their full time spotting leaks 
in an oil pipeline between Logan 
and Lyons, Kans. 

The Kaw Pipeline Co., reports 
that Pilot Fred A. Thompson covers 
the entire 1,000 miles of main and 
feeder lines in a maximum of three 
days from Hays, Kans. Thompson 
fles from 100 to 1,000 ft., depending 
on visibility. 

► Lands for Checks — In dry weath- 
er, leaks are easy to spot, but 
Thompson says he sometimes is de- 
ceived by pools of water after heavy 
rains and usually has to land to 
make certain. He charts all leaks. 

The company reports the plane 
method is far superior to the ground 
inspection because with the latter 
there was insufficient time to in- 
spect the whole feeder network con- 
necting with the main line. Thomp- 
son inspects the entire network 
every three months. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


New Plan May Solve 
Return Load Problem 

Caribbean Air Transport, Inc, 
Miami, leases planes io charter 
services at each end of run. 

A new idea in passenger charter 
services which, it is hoped, will 
solve the return load problem and 
increase economic efficiency has 
been launched by Caribbean Air 
Transport, Inc., Miami. 

Owned and operated by Roger D. 
Edwards, former president of Atlas 
Tack Co., the firm leases its aircraft 


Rate War Seen 
Possibility of an air cargo rate 
war is seen in the announcement 
of Paul R. Williams, co-partner 
in Domestic Air Express, Inc., 
that the cargo consolidator firm 
will charge rates from 20 to 40 
percent under those of the 
leduled airlines and less than 


half a: 


exprei 


The Los Angeles firm recently 
loaded its first shipment aboard 
a National Skyways Freight 
Corp. Conestoga. It included 
electronics equipm 






; flow* 


The Potts brothers, Joe M. and 
Roy F., are former Navy and Army 
officers respectively. 

► Believed First of Kind — Edwards, 
owner and operator of three sur- 
plus Douglas C-47’s (one is in 
service and two are in conversion 
stages) believes his operation is the 
first of its kind in non-scheduled 
passenger service. 

Emphasizing that he does not 
charter planes directly to the pas- 
sengers, but to a company which 
will take all the space and in turn 
may charter to individuals, Ed- 
wards said his planes and per- 
sonnel are available to anyone else 
who will agree to charter an en- 
tire plane for passenger service 
anywhere. 

Kentucky Court Upholds 
'Grandfather Clause’ in Act 



REGIONAL ROUTE CASE ASSIGNMENTS COMPLETED: 


CAB has assigned the last of the regional route cases. 
The Arizona-New Mexico area case ( Region XI on the 
map) is set for prehearing conference Feb. 5. Of the 
others: West Coast, Rocky Mountain are before the 
Board for decision; New England awaits oral argu- 
ment; Examiners’ reports are due on North Central 


States, Texas-Oklahoma, Southeastern States, Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Valley, and the Middle Atlantic 
case has been set for hearing. Numerous applications 
for new air service and extensions of existing routes 
led CAB to divide the U. S. into these 11 regions to 
expedite hearing and disposition. 
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similar to those which had been 
granted Bluegrass Airlines, went to 
court in protest of the latter com- 
pany's franchise. 

Permits had been issued Blue- 
grass for Paducah-Madisonville- 
Owensboro-Louisville and Bowling 
Green - Louisville - Lexington - 
Ashland service. These were de- 
clared valid in the ruling of Judge 
W. B. Ardery at Frankfort. The 
company already was in operation. 

The clause stipulated that certifi- 
cates must be granted to companies 
operating when the act became ef- 
fective June 13, 1944. 

Arizona Airways, Inc., 
To Buy Surplus C-47 

Arizona Airways, Inc., which al- 
ready holds necessary certificates 
to establish scheduled air service 
between principal Arizona cities, 
plans immediate purchases of a sur- 
plus C-47 transport plane for con- 
version to passenger purposes ac- 
cording to H. O. (Rocky) Nelson, 
president. 

The firm has on order three 
Lockheed Saturn twin-engine 14- 
passenger planes to handle the 
scheduled services, but Nelson said 
it will be months before they will 
be delivered. Purchase of the C-47 
plane will enable the line to begin 
service in March or April as origi- 
nally planned. 

► Proposed Schedule — In its initial 
operation, the firm will operate a 
fast early morning run from Phoe- 
nix to the Mexican border at 
Nogales, thence to Bisbee, Willcox, 
Clifton and Globe, returning to 
Phoenix at 10 a.m. The next trip of 
the day will be to Prescott, with 
the plane back in Phoenix at 12:15 
p.m. In the afternoon a round- 
trip will be made to the California 
border at Yuma. A reverse of the 
southern trip will be made by a 
new crew in the afternoon, with re- 
turn to Phoenix scheduled for 8:15 
p.m. 

► Firm’s Officials — Members of the 
newly formed organization's board 


Service Discontinued 
Southern Airlines, the Louisi- 
ana airline division of Southern 
Trailways, Inc., has "temporar- 
ily discontinued" its intrastate 
service between New Orleans 
and Monroe, La., blaming the 
suspension on its inability to se- 
cure .government approval for 
the use of Selman Field at 
Monroe. 


of directors are: Robert Goldwater, 
Phoenix; A. L. Moore, Phoenix; J. 
Van B. Wittmann, Phoenix; F. C. 
Locklear, Prescott; Columbus Gera- 
gi, retired publisher, Flagstaff; J. J. 
Glancy, Kingman; J. Daunt Merrill, 
Safford; James R. Heron, Globe; 
William B. Chamberlain, Tucson; 
William Beatus, Nogales; James 
Maffeo, Bisbee; Morris J. Hackett, 
Yuma; Louis C. In wood, Kansas 
City, and Mr. Nelson. 

► Application Upheld — In a recent 
order by the State Corporation 
Commission, Arizona Airways was 
upheld in its application for certi- 
ficate to operate between Phoenix 
and Yuma, with alternate and flag 
stops at Ajo. 

Opposing forces were the Sky 
Harbor Air Service and G & G Air- 
lines, Ltd., who filed protest that 
they already held a certificate cov- 
ering the three cities. The com- 
mission approved Arizona Airways’ 
franchise, however, with the state- 
ment that "the certificate of the two 
Protestants was granted for an un- 
scheduled charter service which is 
in nowise related to the operation 
of a common carrier scheduled ser- 

Regulatory Problem 
Causing Concern 

A tendency on the part of both 
CAA and some members of Con- 
gress to overlook the position of 
intrastate air carriers on the ques- 
tion of state vs. Federal regulation 
is causing concern among oper- 

As a compromise with state rep- 
resentatives on private flying 
problems, CAA has given assur- 
ance that it will seek to have HR. 
3383, sponsored by Rep. Clarence 
F. Lea (D., Calif.), revised to give 
the states police powers over pri- 
vate flyers and make the bill's 
economic control provisions ap- 
plicable only to interstate carriers 
(Aviation News, Dec. 17). This 
would mean economic control over 
intrastate operations would be 
thrown entirely into state hands, 
where aviation in many cases is 
regulated by public utility com- 
missions dominated by surface in- 

► Taxes — An example of the lack 
of a favorable and uniform policy 
toward intrastate carriers on the 
part of state authorities, it is 
pointed out, are the existing ar- 
rangements for gasoline tax re- 
funds and exemptions to air car- 
riers. While approximately 26 
states refund or exempt the entire 


tax on fuel for non-highway use, 
some of these draw a distinction 
between interstate and intrastate 
airlines, returning the tax to the 
former, but putting the latter’s tax 
into the state’s general revenue 
fund. Usually, gas tax revenue 
goes into the highway fund. 

In other cases, states exempt or 
refund the tax only on fuel con- 
sumed in interstate operations. In 
still other instances, states exempt 
or refund the entire tax on gas 
used in interstate 'flying, but re- 
fund only a portion of the tax on 
fuel used by intrastate operators, 
putting the balance into the gen- 
eral fund or into state aviation 
promotional activities. There are 
various combinations of these pro- 
cedures employed. 

► State operators believe enact- 
ment of Lea's bill as proposed 
would only make the present situ- 
ation worse, and postpone if not 
make impossible any standardiza- 
tion of disposition of the tax on 
fuel used for flying. 

Air Cargo Expansion 
Forecast in Canada 

Extension of landplane charter 
and cargo flights in the Canadian 
Northlands, through use of war- 
built landing strips, is envisioned by 
C. H. “Punch” Dickins, president of 
the Air Industries and Transport 
Association of Canada and general 
manager of Canadian Pacific Air- 

In a recent discussion of Canadian 
flying trends at Toronto he pointed 
out that many recently-constructed 
military fields will be opened to ci- 
vilian flying, enabling landplanes 
to be used for the type of unsched- 
uled operations which formerly 
were handled mostly by floatplanes. 

► Heavy Planes Can Be Used — 
Transports as large as Lodestars can 
be landed safely at many of the 
new fields, some of which have been 
built as far north as the Arctic 
Circle, he said. 

Arkansas Board Receives 
First Feeder Application 

What is believed to be Arkansas' 
first intrastate passenger airline ap- 
plication was filed recently in Little 
Rock by South Central Air Trans- 
port Service, Fayetteville. 

The firm asks the Public Service 
Commission to authorize six routes 
fanning out from Little Rock. Cities 
to be served include: Blytheville, 
Fayetteville, Hot Springs, Texar- 
kana and Magnolia. 
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Northwest Airlines Makes 
Executive Appointments 

Northwest Airlines announces sev- 
eral executive appointments in its 
expansion program. 

E. I. Whyatt, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer, was chosen 
for the new position of executive 
vice-president. W. Fiske Marshall, 
formerly general operations manager, 
becomes vice-president in charge of 
operations. A. E. Floan, secretary and 
general counsel, has been elevated to 
the post of vice-president, secretary 
and general counsel. Linus C. Glotz- 
bach, who has been executive as- 
sistant to the president, was named 
vice-president and assistant to the 

Frank C. Judd, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the western region, 
was named western regional vice- 
president. R. L. Smith, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the eastern region, 
becomes eastern regional vice-presi- 
dent. K. R. Ferguson has been vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
and planning, and R. O. Bullwinkel, 
becomes vice-president in charge of 


Ray Johnson (photo) has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of mainte- 
nance for Conti- 
nental Air Lines. 

Formerly with 
the Curtiss-Rob- 
ertson Aircraft 

berT Field, St. 

Louis, Johnson 
joined the Air 
Forces in 1929 
and was as- 

tion tech school at Chanute Field, 111. 
Following his discharge he worked 
for Braniff and Northwest Airlines 
and in 1941 joined Continental as 
engine overhaul foreman in the 
maintenance division. 



Warren R. Smith has been named 
public relations manager of the Fair- 
child Aircraft 

town! Md„ follow- 
ing his separation 
from the Army. 
He was with the 
Ninth Air Force 
headquarters as 

relations officer. 

been in the War 
Department Bureau of Public Rela- 

Group. Prior to his enlistment he was 
associated with a New York City 
public relations counsel. 

Col. Allen A. Barrie has returned 

the ATC to serve as special assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of 
operations of Western Air Lines. Bar- 
rie was assistant chief of staff for 
operations with ATC in Cincinnati. 
He has been with Western since 1929 
and originally was a pilot for the 



B. L. Hinds has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager and public relations di- 
rector of Aeronca Aircraft Corp., to 
accept the position of sales promotion 

Cincinnati Air Activities, located in 
Lunken Airport. A. F. Davis, Jr., has 
replaced Hinds at Aeronca in Middle- 


Herbert F. Milley, formerly in the 
ATC, has been named assistant to the 
U. S. sales manager of Pan American 
Airways. Before the war Milley 
managed Pan Am's sales offices in 
Seattle and San Francisco. Robert 
Kinzel has been appointed assistant 
to the U. S. sales manager to handle 
air express matters. Kinzel formerly 
was assistant to the express traffic 
manager of the airline. 


Lloyd L. Kelly, formerly with the 
Army Air Forces, has joined the edu- 
cational staff of Link Aviation De- 
vices, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. Kelly 
was a member of the AAF Instru- 
ment Flying Standardization Board 
and formerly assistant director of 
the Bryan instrument trainer in- 
structors course. 

Lt. Col. Charles F. McReynolds, suc- 
cessively assistant chief of intelli- 
gence for the 58th Wing, original 
B-29 tactical unit of the 20th Bomber 
Command, and the Eighth Air Force, 
has returned to McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.'s Los Angeles offices. He 

Aviation magazine. 


John L. Bunce (photo) has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft 
Division of United 



Air Force Association 
Headed by Col. Fitch 

Appointment of Col. Willis S. 
Fitch, AAF reserve, as executive 
director of the Air Force Associa- 
tion was announced recently. 

As revealed in Aviation News, 
Dec. 24, the Association hopes to 
draw on more than 3,000,000 vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II for 
its membership and “intends to spon- 
sor a program to revise existing leg- 
islation so that the world’s most pow- 
erful striking force would not revert 
to its old status of being simply a 
branch of the Army." 




Air France Establishing 
Offices in New York 

Air France, French commercial 
airline which plans to start daily 
flights in May 
between New 
York and Paris, 
is setting up of- 
fices in New 
York. Henri Le- 
sieur (photo), 
general man- 
ager, recently 

country on an 

lines plane to supervise prepara- 
tions for the service. 
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The perfect seating team— 
VELON fabric over FO AMEX * cushioning 

Vclon’s ideal seating mate is Firestone's 
Foamex. Passengers flout in blissful relaxa- 
tion on millions of foamed air-and-latex 
cells, each a perfect little cushion, each a 
shock absorber, each a breathing ventila- 
tor to keep seating cool and fresh. Foamex 
saves upkeep. It replaces old-style springs 
and stuffing with a single welded-together 
material, lump-proof, sag-proof. 


Seventeen hours a day, seven days a week for a year and a half 
the Pennsylvania Station Nursery in New York City has played host 
to thousands of children. Yet the built-in seats, drapes and trim 
of soft, silvery, pastel Velon fabric look as new as the day the nursery 
was decorated. For grease, dirt and other kinds of soil can’t cling to 
Velon s non-porous threads. 

Toddlers crawled over the Velon upholstery-infants cried over 
everything from spilt milk to wet diapers-n mother even placed a 
freshly painted baby basket on a seat— but Velon always came up 
smiling! A quick wipe with a damp cloth restores it to original beauty. 
Velon won't scuff or snag, buckle or “grow” out of shape. 

Goodbye high replacement and maintenance cost— no more worn, 
abused-looking seating! Now you can upholster in clear glowing col- 

interiors to attract pussengers-and l!now that Velon seating, wall- 
lining, curtains, trim will stand up under the most rugged wear. 

Consult with Firestone engineers on your specific needs. Write 
Firestone, Akron, today, for full information. Plan on Velon, now. 



LISTEN TO THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE MONDAY EVENINGS OVER NIC 
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Conversion of DPC Dallas Plant 
To Subcontract Work Is Unique 

Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co., now producing Swifts 
and Fairchild 24's, is equipped to handle output of diverse con- 
sumer goods in non-aviation field. 


Unique among the post-war con- 
version programs of major aircraft 
plants is that of the Defense Plant 
Corp. facility at Dallas, operated 
during the war by North American 
Aviation. 

Approximately 400,000 sq. ft. of 
this plant has been leased from RFC 
by the newly organized Texas En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
The new company is now underway 
with aircraft production and holds 
contracts totaling more than $6,- 
000,000. With its present backlog, 
it has an employment forecast of 
about 1,500 by next August. Pres- 
ent employment is around 300. 

► Limited Partnership — Texas En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co. is 
a limited partnership organized by 
Robert McCulloch, former Texas 
division manager for North Amer- 
ican, and H. L. Howard, former 
division comptroller for North 
American. They are general part- 
ners in the company, with a num- 
ber of limited partnerships held by 
other executives of the new firm 
and by Dallas and out-of-state cap- 
ital. North American Aviation has 


no connection with this new com- 
pany. 

McCulloch said his company will 
not engage in any type of contract 
production which can not be han- 
dled with its plant facilities as pres- 
ently composed, but will not 
restrict itself to aircraft manufac- 
ture. He indicated the firm is par- 
ticularly interested in contracting 
to produce for consumer goods 
manufacturers interested in obtain- 
ing quick expansion of their manu- 
facturing capacity in order to serve 
expanded markets. 

► Consumer Goods Are Aim — The 
company is qualified to produce 
such items as refrigerators, kitchen 
ranges, metal furniture and similar 
products. 

The firm's present contracts are 
with Fairchild and Globe Aircraft. 
The company holds contracts to 
produce a number of component 
units for Fairchild's C-82 Packet, 
cargo plane; and to produce 200 
complete Fairchild F-24's, four- 
place personal planes. It holds a 
contract with Globe to produce 
1,500 complete Swifts. Both Fair- 


" child and Globe have options to ex- 
tend the quantities which the com- 
pany is to produce under present 
contracts. In addition, McCulloch 
said his firm is already engaged in 
conversion of ten C-47's and two 
twin-engine Cessnas for airline and 
executive transport operations. Ne- 
gotiations are underway for addi- 
tional conversion contracts with 
the new firm. 

► Fairchild Division Moved— Fair- 
child has leased office space from 
the company and has moved its 
personal plane division's headquar- 
ters to Dallas, in order to handle all 
sales and distribution of the F-24's 
from the point of production. 

McCulloch has had 23 years’ ex- 
perience in the aircraft industry. 
He was general superintendent of 
North American Aviation at Dun- 
dalk. Md., at the time the company 
was reorganized in its present cor- 
porate structure in 1934. He later 
served as factory manager of North 
American’s Inglewood. Calif., plant, 
leaving the company in 1941 to be- 
come division manager of the Con- 
solidated Vultee plant at Nashville. 
He returned to North American in 
1943 as director of quality control, 
and then as assistant general manu- 
facturing manager. He became 
manager of the Texas division in 
January, 1945. 

► Lease Being Negotiated — Howard 
also has had extensive experience 
in the financial end of the aircraft 
industry. Prior to joining North 
American Aviation, he had been a 
financial executive of both Good- 
year and U. S. Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. 

The company's lease on plant fa- 
cilities was negotiated when the 
Dallas factory carried a standby 
designation. The RFC has recently 
advertised the facilities as surplus 
property, now available for pur- 
chase or long-term lease. Now that 
the designation has been changed, 
the company is negotiating a long- 
term lease on the area it is now 
occupying in the A unit of the fac- 
tory. The larger, newer B unit 
still is available for other manu- 
facturing operations. 

Propeller Plant Sold 

The propeller parts plant at Lan- 
sing, Mich., operated during the 
war by the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
has been sold by the War Assets 
Corp. to the John Bean Manufac- 
turing Co. for $702,510. The fa- 
cility cost the government $1,415,- 
808. The new owners will manu- 
facture farm implements and ma- 
chinery in the plant. 



PAYLOAD GOING UP: 


United Aircraft's Sikorsky Division staged this stunt as part of the record- 
breaking show put on recently with Army Sikorsky R-5 helicopters at 
Bridgeport, Conn. (Aviation News, Jan. 21). Sixteen men straddled 
boards attached to the landing gear and the pilot and another passenger 
occupied the cockpit in a display of the craft’s lifting power. 
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Six months ago, a gent showed up at Whoozit’s 
Airport with a small suitcase full of instruments, all 
reconditioned — practically a gift for a hundred and 
fifty bucks. Hank took ’em . . . Later, he picked up for a 
song some solenoids, switches and magnetoes from an 
outfit that had overhauled Navy trainer planes . . . A friend 
made an inside deal for some small motors . . . And there 
were a few other sharp buys. Lately Hank woke up to 
the fact that he had a storeroom full of stuff he isn't using 
on his run of repair and service jobs . . . and the S2500 
tied up in bargains is needed in the business these days! . . 


Every experienced aircraft service 
operator knows that you make money selling stuff . . . and not 
storing it! Keep your cash balance up, buy only what you need and 
what you get paid for soon. And let Air Associates be your sole 
supply source. If we haven’t got what you want in any of our six 
warehouses around the country, we know where and how to get it fast 
. . . Every item is new, up to specifications — nothing second hand or 
makeshift . . . Service is standard, with no favorites played . . . 

Save time, headaches and money by doing business with Air 
Associates, at any of six convenient locations. 
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NEW NAVY TARGET CRAFT: 

Nicknamed the Katydid, this is the Navy’s first jet propelled drone de- 
signed specifically for use as a practice target for fighter planes. Desig- 
nated the KD D-l, it is i I ft. long and 12 ft. 2 in. in wingspan. Powered 
by a 45-lip. resonance jet, it exceeds 200 mph. in flight and can be landed 
with a parachute released by radio. 


Jet Parley Shows 
Aero Board’s Function 

Demonstrating the role to be ful- 
filled by the revivified Aeronautical 
Board, and at least partially indica- 
tive of the progress made in devel- 
opment of jet propulsion, the Board 
has met with engineers of leading 
producers to lay down consolidated 
Army and Navy specifications for 
turbo-jet engines. 

At a meeting in Washington the 
first attempt to draw up joint serv. 
ice specificaions for the new type 
engines was made. Presided over 
by Cap. G. B. H. Hall, of the Aero- 
nautical Board secretariat, the 
meeting was attended by represen- 
tatives of General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Pratt & Whitney, Wright, 
Allison, Ranger division of Fair- 
child, Allis-Chalmers, Packard, 
Menasco, and by Frederick Flader, 
Buffalo, N. Y., consulting engineer. 
The engine technical committee of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
as the liaison and working body for 
the industry, arranged the meeting 

present. 

► Move Is Welcome — This early 
start toward outlining joint specifi- 
cations for jet powerplants is wel- 
comed by the industry which re- 
calls that it was not until 1938 that 
the armed services got together 
with the manufacturers and put out 
joint requirements for conventional 
engines. 

The AIA engine technical com- 
mittee since has met annually with 
the Army and Navy to revise re- 
ciprocating engine specifications, 
and it is anticipated that a similar 
procedure will be followed with re- 
gard to turbo development. 
►Speed-Up Indicated — Although 
military use of jet-powered aircraft 


already is beyond the initial stage, 
the decision to make one of the 
Aeronautical Board's first functions 
since its revival the issuing of con- 
solidated specifications for turbo- 
jet engines is seen as indicating an 
even greater acceleration of their 
development. 

During the war, the Navy formu- 
lated its own set of specifications 
for jet engines, but never did pur- 
chase engines based on those spe- 
cifications, for it was a question 
of having to take what was avail- 
able. 

► Trend Discernible — Because of 
this fact, observers also believe that 
the mere decision to go ahead at 
this time on a set of standard speci- 
fications to govern procurement in- 
dicates that jet development — while 
perhaps not yet out of the experi- 
mental stage — has at least reached 
a point where definite trends are 

In general, the discussions at the 
Washington meeting revolved 
around engines suitable for use in 
fighter planes, and covered design, 
procurement and testing standards, 

British Firm Building 
New Short-Haul Craft 

A six-place, twin-engine plane 
for charter work or short-haul air- 
lines is being readied for test 
flights by a British company, Ports- 
mouth Aviation. 

Named the Aerocar, the aircraft 
will be produced in three versions, 
the Major, with two 150-hp. en- 
gines, and the Minor and Junior, 
each with two 100-hp. engines. An 
airline and charter company before 
the war, Portsmouth Aviation has 
designed the plane on the basis of 
its own operating experience. 

► Design Outlined — A high-wing 


monoplane, the aircraft has twin 
booms. Equipped with retractable, 
tricycle landing gear, the Major 
will cruise at 141 mph. on 65 per- 
cent power. The Minor is designed 
to cruise at 119 mph. on 65 percent 
power; and the Junior, with fixed 
landing gear, and designed primar- 
ily for flying clubs, will cruise at 

The Aerocar is designed as either 
a landplane, floatplane, or skiplane. 
As a skiplane, the skis retract to lie 
flush with the undersides of the 
booms. 

Martin to Commercialize 
Photo Emulsion 'Spread’ 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., which 
at times has turned its facilities to 
the development in addition to air- 
craft of such diverse items as self- 
sealing gas cells, powered gun tur- 
rets and a composition building 
material, has announced another by- 
product: an emulsion which, spread 
on almost any kind of surface, will 
sensitize it for the printing of 
photographs. 

The emulsion and process for its 
use was developed during the war 
to enable drawings to be projected 
rapidly and in quantity on metal, 
wood and plastic surfaces, thus al- 
lowing engineers to work in full 
scale, speeding aircraft production. 

Lockheed Pay Boost Won’t 
Affect Commercial Prices 

Details now being revealed of the 
wage increases won by employees 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Co. (Avia- 
tion News, Jan. 21) make it clear 
that the company is absorbing the 

not be permitted to pass it on to 
commercial customers in the form 
of higher prices. 

Under terms of an order of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board, 
the company will be allowed to add 
the increased labor costs on to only 
20 percent of its production: that 
representing government work on 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 
Lockheed has agreed not to raise 
prices on its commercial work 
which amounts to 50 percent of cur- 
rent output. 

► Agreement Reached — The remain- 
ing 30 percent of Lockheed's work 
is on Government fixed-price con- 
tracts. The Board's approval of the 
wage increase was conditioned on 
the company's agreement not to use 
the increase as a basis for raising 
costs to the Government on this 
type of contract for at least six 
months. 
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American Airlines places 
order for 100 revolutionary new 
Consolidated Vultee airliners! 





GERMAN PLYWOOD PLANE DESIGNS: 

A young anti-Nazi German aeronautical engineer is 
credited with the two lightplane designs reproduced 
here. They may have been the only personal plane 
designs developed in Germany in the war years. He 
had planned to make his escape to Switzerland in one 
of- the planes but it teas destroyed by Allied bombs as 
it neared completion, he reported. The planes were to 


be biiiit of plastic plywood panels joined together by 
a tongue-and-groove method. The Gnome 1, a low- 
wing two-place model, he estimated, could be built for 
$1,00 0 and the Gnome II, a one-place high-wing 
model with a 30 hp. engine, for $400. An American 
engineer, however, estimates materials alone for the 
Gnome II would exceed $400. 


Need of Jet Studies 
Told to Engineers 

Speakers at SAE aircraft power- 
plant meeting warn against de- 
ceptive simplicity of turbine en- 

Speakers at the Aircraft Power- 
plant session of the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers asserted that the jet engine's 
simplicity is somewhat deceptive 
and that considerable research lies 
ahead, but that it promises advan- 
tages with progress. 

William R. Hawthorne, of the 
British Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, said that the aircraft en- 
gine designer of the future will be 
preoccupied less with problems of 
mechanical design and more with 
problems of fluid motion than his 
predecessor. He explained that each 
component of the jet engine may be 
put through separate processes of 
aerodynamic development on suit- 
able test rigs, permitting the de- 
signer to plan various arrangements 
and to assess their merits. 

He said that jet engine design 
permits of analytical calculation to 
an extent hitherto impracticable, 
and enables the engineer to predict 
performance with greater confi- 
dence than ever has been possible 
with reciprocating engines. 

Great need exists for research, he 
added, especially in the field of 
metallurgy for the purpose of de- 
veloping materials highly resistant 
to creep, fatigue, 'oxidation, erosion 
and extreme stresses and tempera- 
tures; in aerodynamics where 
knowledge of compressible flow is 
lacking; in the control of gases 
moving at high speeds; and in the 
aerodynamics of combustion. 

► Combustion Important — Frank C. 
Mock, of Bendix Products Division, 


Bendix Aviation Corp., expressed 
the opinion that jet engine design 
should start with the combustion 
chamber in order to avoid troubles 
already being experienced in the 
form of hard starting, excessive 
temperatures, blow-out and die- 

"Most of us,” he said, ‘‘having 
had casual trouble with combustion 
all our lives and all the way from 
bonfires to blow torches consider 
ourselves experts, and we tend to 
think this jet burner art is easy. 
This subject has not received suf- 
ficient attention thus far. Our en- 
gines are not aircraft engines' and 
our jet aircraft are not military 
service aircraft, unless combustion 
is positive and dependable under 
operating conditions. Therefore, the 
combustion chamber should be one 
of the first elements to be experi- 
mentally proven before a given en- 
gine arrangement is adopted.” 

Chinese Engineers Finish 
Course at Lycoming Plant 

A group of 25 Chinese engineers 
have completed a special course of 
study at the Lycoming engine plant, 
Williamsport, Penna., and at the 
Williamsport Technical Institute. 
The work has been designed to fit 
them to return to China and estab- 
lish aircraft engine factories and 
train additional personnel. Part of 
a number of Chinese technicians 
sent to this country, they are the 
first to complete their assignments. 
► Will Build Engines — As a “post- 
graduate” project, the engineers at 
the Lycoming plant must build 20 
complete engines to take with them 
to China. The machinery and tools 
used in their production will go 

The training program, sponsored 
jointly by the U. S. and Chinese 


governments, has as its purpose the 
setting up in China of a great many 
new industries of which aircraft is 
only one. 

Kollsman Plant Sold 
By RFC for $417,000 

The Flushing, L. I. plant operated 
in wartime by the Kollsman Instru- 
ment Co. has been sold to the Uni- 
versal Slide Fastener Co. for $417,- 
000, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has announced. The plant 
cost $510,854 to build. 

Terms of the sale, as disclosed by 
RFC are: one-third cash: the bal- 
ance secured by a mortgage bear- 
ing 4 percent interest per annum, 
payable quarterly, with the prin- 
cipal payable in equal quarterly 
payments over a period of 10 years. 

This is one of the very few in- 
stances in which RFC has revealed 
the purchase terms. The plant con- 
sists of a five-story, reinforced con- 
crete building with a floor area of 
100,000 square feet. 

Irving Air Chute Co. 

Gets Order From Turkey 

The Irving Air Chute Co., Buf- 
falo, has received from the Turkish 
government its first foreign order 
for parachutes since the end of the 

The parachutes will be made of 
nylon in the company’s Buffalo 
plant which now is engaged prin- 
cipally on experimental work on 
parachutes for use in airplanes 
which travel at high speeds. 

► Will Take 60 Days— The Turkish 
order is expected to be completed 
in about 60 days. The company, 
which has received inquiries from 
several other foreign countries ex- 
pects to get back to pre-war output 
levels in five or six months. 
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YOU WILL BE HEARING 


-A-/-&F&OA/+- 


One of the War’s unusual achievements in new materials 

Vitally important to the Superfortress flying over Tokyo was the need for keeping 
windows from fogging. Working with aircraft manufacturers and Air Force engineers. 
Arrowhead research men developed the defroster and cabin heater ducts used in the 
B-29, the P-51 and other airplanes. Where AIRTRON has been used no lives or equip- 
ment have been lost as a result of air ducting failures. 


AIRTRON, fabricated of glass doth and rubber, 
is flexible, withstands extremes in heat and cold, 
possesses high insulating qualities aiul other 
favorable characteristics. It will replace sheet 
metal ducts, ordinary pipe and hose in thousand's 
of applications. It will be used in containers, 


tanks, pumps, etc.; in food, beverage and chemical 
industries where corrosion is a factor. The heating, 
ventilating and air-conditioning of your future 
planes, trains, automobiles, buses and homes will 
use a great deal of AIRTRON — the new ver- 
satile material. 


Arrowhead research men are now working with a number of manufacturers who are desirous of 
employing AIRTRON in their products and processes. 
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Airlines Facing New Challenge 
As Railroads Buy Pullman Co. 


Transcontinental service 
likely to be set up and t 
by steam carriers. 


pool of cars to meei 
ite-eutting campaign i 


seasonal needs, 
av be instituted 


The airlines soon will be con- 
fronted with potent competition 
from a revitalized and reorganized 
sleeping car service. 

Recently, the sale of the sleeping 
car business of the Pullman. Inc., 
to a combine of American railroads 
for $75,000,000 was approved by a 
special Federal Expediting Court. 
Only a possible appeal to the Su- 
preme Court stands in the way of 
consummating this transaction. In 
the meantime, the railroads are 
moving along rapidly in their plans 
to operate this service in an aggres- 
sive manner. 

► Purpose Is Two-Fold— This of- 
fensive action is motivated by a 
two-fold desire: First, to counter 
the inroads being made by air 
travel and, second, to offset the 
plans of a "rebel" railroad group. 
In either event, the public will be 
enticed with every conceivable at- 
traction to ride the rails. 

A group of 43 railroads, including 
heavy passenger lines such as the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe. Southern Pacific and 
others, won the award to purchase 
the sleeping car service from Pull- 
man, Inc. Opposing this combine 
was the Chesapeake & Ohio and af- 
filiated lines led by Robert R. 
Young, New York financier. It is 
this minority group which strongly 
contended for the sleeping car serv- 
ice before the special Federal Court 
and which has intimated may carry 
its fight to the Supreme Court. 

► Opposition’s Plans — Adding fuel 
to the fire was the announcement 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio is con- 
sidering the purchase of 1,000 new 
sleeping cars. Among other things, 
the Young group proposes to give 
the public “through transcontinen- 
tal service" in Pullman cars, a fa- 
cility not now available. It is im- 
portant to note that the C & O has 
not yet placed any orders for such 
cars but no one doubts its ability to 


finance this proposed operation. 

In presenting the railroads’ case 
before the court, a spokesman for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad declared 
that his group's offer would result 
in lower charges for sleeping car 
travel. Further, serious considera- 
tion was being given to a transcon- 
tinental sleeping car service and a 
pool of cars to satisfy seasonal 
needs. Moreover, the railroads were 
not particularly concerned with the 
evident competition between coach 
and Pullman service as it was “their 
desire to satisfy every type of cus- 
tomer.” In making its final award, 
the Court declared: "The railroads 
are the natural and obvious people 
to do sleeping car business." 

► Conditions Set Up — Pullman, Inc. 
elected to sell its car service after 
a Federal Court ruled that opera- 
tion of the sleeping car business, the 
Pullman Co., in conjunction with 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co., constituted a violation 
of the Anti-trust Act. In approving 
the sale, the Court stipulated a 
number of conditions among which 
included the provision that new 
cars be purchased only after com- 
petitive bidding and any excess 
sleeping cars not wanted be made 
available to railroads desiring such 
equipment. The very nature of the 
sale of the sleeping car business to 
the railroad combine will make for 
an intensive service available at 
lower costs than heretofore thought 
possible. 

The railroads have, collectively 
and individually, conducted far- 
reaching surveys to determine the 
whims and desires of passengers. 
Moreover, the art of railroad car 
building has also benefited from 
the new techniques learned under 
the stress of war manufacturing. 
This means new and lighter metals 
everywhere and lower production 
costs. For instance, out of the vari- 
ous surveys conducted and subse- 
quent research developed as a re- 


sult. the Illinois Central is building 
an all-electric dining car, patterned 
after the galleys on submarines. 

► Resources Are Heavy — Now that 
the sleeping car service is to be 
incorporated as part of the regular 
railroad operation, it is pertinent 
to realize that the combined finan- 
cial resources of the steam carriers 
will be available to promote this 
passenger facility, a condition 
which did not exist until this recent 
sale. There can be no doubt of the 
railroads' financial ability to stage 
a prolonged and far-reaching pas- 
senger car service program. 

A comparison of the financial 
condition of the railroads prior to 
the war and their position at pres- 
ent is very revealing. Between Dec. 
31. 1941. and August 31, 1945, the 
Class 1 railroads showed an im- 
provement of over $ 1 Vs billion or 
approximately 141 percent in their 
net working capital position — de- 
spite an increase of slightly over 
400 percent in accrued tax liabili- 
ties. Substantial strides of a per- 
manent nature have been made 
elsewhere as well. 

During the 19 months ended De- 
cember, 1945, almost $2 billion • 
worth of railroad securities have 
been refunded by the issuance of 
other obligations bearing lower in- 
terest rates. In this process there 
was an immediate debt reduction of 
5.21 percent and the creation of 
sinking funds for the new bonds. 
The importance of this operation, 
however, lies in the permanent re- 
amounting to more than 25 percent. 
This annual saving in interest 
amounts to $20.8 million. (All of 
these figures are taken from reports 
prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.) The entire air 
transport industry’s net earnings in 
any one year fall short of this 
amount permanently shaved from 
railroad operating expenses. 

► May Cut Rates — All this simply 
means that the railroads can afford 
to spend substantial funds to at- 
tract passenger business. It means, 
too, that the steam carriers may 
decide on a cut-rate policy regard- 
less if it is economical to do so. 
With present air fares lower than 
combined Pullman-rail charges, it 
would appear that action to equal- 
ize this differential may be at- 
tempted by the railroads. 

The steam carriers are no longer 
forced to conduct their operations 
so as to return immediate profits. 
They can well afford to undercut 
competitive forms of transportation 
so as to protect as much of the mar- 
ket as they can. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

it*************************** 

Experimental Lightplane Under Test 
By Bendix; Price Of $2,500 Is Goal 

Excellent performance ascribed to three-place, all-metal low- 
wing craft now being flown at Windsor, Ont.; top speed re- 
ported to be 130 mph. with 100-hp. motor. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Excellent takeoff performance, 
slow landing speed and superior 
visibility are characteristics of a 
new experimental personal - type 
airplane which Bendix Aviation 
Corp. hopes eventually to be able 
to market for $2,500. 

The low-wing all-metal mono- 
plane with retractable tricycle land- 
ing gear provides side-by-side ac- 
commodation for two, with a third 
seat in space behind them which 
also may be used for extra baggage. 
It has convenient entrance doors 
on either side near the wing trail- 
ing edge. The cabin has a large 
percentage of plexiglas area, with 
not a single structural member ob- 
scuring forward vision. 

► Has Wide Speed Range — In first 
test flights at Windsor, Canada, 
across from Detroit, the 100-hp. 
plane showed an unusually wide 
speed range for a lightplane. Top 
speed reportedly is in the vicinity 
of 130 mph. while angle and rate of 
climb compare favorably with some 
of the best liaison plane “puddle 
jumpers” used by the Army during 
the war. 

The plane is equipped with a full 
span flap and drooping aileron ar- 
rangement which together are 
largely responsible for its unusually 
quick takeoff and slow landing 
speeds. The trailing edge of the 
wing can be set at various angles 
for high-speed, cruise, etc. which 
further improves the performance. 

► Construction Outlined — Struc- 
turally, the fuselage is an approach 
to pure monococque design with a 
minimum of structural supporting 
members. The wing is a sparless 
diagonal rib structure, not tapered. 
The airfoil section is a Bendix modi-' 
fication of a laminar-flow wing sec- 
tion, probably the first personal 
design with such a wing. The tail 
is shaped very much like the empen- 
nage of the North American P-51 
Mustang, with horizontal surfaces 


mounted well forward of vertical 
tail surfaces. 

The ship is being flown at present 
with a fabric-covered flap, but plans 
call for metal coverings for all 
moveable surfaces. Gas tanks are 
placed in the wings, close to the 
fuselage at each side. The instru- 
ment panel has a full complement 
of conventional instruments includ- 
ing two-way radio. 

► Flight Tests Pushed — Although 
the plane first began flying in De- 
cember, Bendix officials are push- 
ing flight tests, hoping to have it 
ready for CAA type certification 
tests by Feb. 15, and anticipating 
they may get type certification by 
March 15. A second plane, general- 
ly similar in design, with a few 
minor modifications and improve- 
ments now is under construction. 

Meanwhile the company is work- 
ing on production plans for the 
plane, which call for all possible 
shortcuts, and simplifications not 
affecting the basic design’s efficiency 


Mixmaster Trend Rising 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. may be expected to follow 
the Mixmaster trend and come 
out in the near future with a 
pusher personal plane with tail- 
mounted propeller. The pusher 
designed published in Aviation 
News last week emphasized the 
design trend following Lock- 
heed’s successful flight of an ex- 
perimental two-seater with pro- 
peller behind the tail. 

Lockheed is understood to 
have considered at one time the 
application of this pusher design 
to its Saturn feederliner, which 
will appear with conventionally 
placed wing-mounted engines. 


or structural strength. Officials are 
well aware that it will take expert 
production designing to reduce the 
plane's production cost to a point 
where it might be marketed at near 
the $2,500 target price. 

► Firm’s Advantage — Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., has not previously ap- 
peared as a competitor for the 
personal plane market, yet it has 
the advantage of having a recog- 
nized authority on private flying on 
its staff. 

He is William A. Mara, executive 
in charge of personal aviation de- 
velopments, a veteran personal 
plane sales director, a member of 
the CAA Non-scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee and a former 
member of the Personal Aircraft 
Council. It is known, too, that 
Bendix President Ernest Breech 
has been interested in the poten- 
tialities of the personal plane mar- 



FOUR VETERANS JOIN JOHNSON: 

Four veterans of the AAF who have taken jobs with Rocket Aircraft Sales 
Corp., Ft. Worth, national distributor for the Johnson Rocket 185 per- 
sonal plane, have a total of 146 combat missions among them. Left to 
right: Ray Kennedy, executive secretary, former B-17 flight engineer; 
Bill Buford, director of sales, former B-24 bombardier; Sam Drake, ad- 
vertising manager, former B-17 bombardier, and prisoner-of-war in Ger- 
many for 17 months; and Frank O'Steen, factory representative, and for- 
mer B-26 pilot. 
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ket since his prewar days with 
General Motors Corp. Breech has 
turned o If inquiries about his plans, 
until recently, with the reply: 

► "If somebody in the industry 
doesn’t get busy and build the right 
kind of personal plane at a cost to 
attract a mass market, we may 
have to do it.” 

► Formidable Competition — While 
the corporation has not publicly 
committed itself to production of 
its new model, there seems little 
doubt now, that Breech and Mara 
and their company are in the per- 
sonal airplane manufacturing busi- 
ness. If all goes well with their 
new model, Bendix will be a formi- 
dable competitor for a good-sized 
slice of all available plane sales. 

Headquarters of CAP 
To Be in Washington 

Headquarters of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol is scheduled to move to Wash- 
ington, D. C.,from Fort Worth, about 
Feb. 1, it was announced last week, 
as discussion over the continuance 
of the organization continued to 
simmer. 

One western state CAP wing 
leader told Aviation News that 
wing commanders “who say their 
members want to continue, haven’t 
checked with the local units lately. 
They just think they still have an 
organization. Most of the business- 
men in our state who were in CAP 
dropped out almost immediately 
after VJ-Day.” 

► Contradiction — On the other side, 


CAP headquarters reports that the 
central membership office at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is receiving 50 to 100 
new applications for membership 
daily, 75 percent of which are re- 
turned veterans. Pending a final de- 
cision, the CAP headquarters has 
suggested that any new uniform 
purchases be deferred. 

Members of the wing command- 
ers' committee which is to meet in 
Washington in mid -February to 
crystallize planning for a post-war 
CAP are calling for membership 
suggestions on two points — methods 
of financing, and a program for 
senior members. While the present 
program for cadets is deemed fun- 
damentally satisfactory, a rapid 
“falling off” of interest by senior 
CAP members in recent months is 
behind the call for a new senior 
program. 

► Army Planes Withdrawn — With- 
drawal of army aircraft from CAP, 
as announced last week, means the 
withdrawal of 144 PT-17 primary 
trainers whose authorized uses were 
limited, as were the funds for fly- 

The planes were “spread thin” 
among the more than 100,000 mem- 
bers in 1,000 units which CAP 
claims, and a CAP headquarters 
bulletin comments that “the loss is 
not irreparable.” 

► Main Financing Problem — T h e 
principal financing problem is one 
of maintaining a national head- 
quarters and state wing offices. 
Reports continue that a few states 
will continue their CAP organiza- 
tions, regardless of whether the na- 
tional organizations fold up. 


Performance Data On Globe Sivift 


Performance data on the two 
models of the two-place Globe 
Swift, all-metal low-wing mono- 
plane with retractable landing 
gear, have been announced by 
Globe Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, 
following type certification of the 
plane by CAA. 

Regarded as one of the most 
promising contenders in the per- 


sonal plane competition, the Swift 
is offered powered either with a 
four-cylinder 85 hp. Continental 
or with a six-cylinder 125 hp. Con- 
tinental. It will be manufactured 
both by its parent company, and 
by a subcontractor, Texas En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co. 
Dallas. 

Performance is: 


Max. speed (sea level) 
Cruising speed (sea level) 
Landing speed (no flaps) 
Landing speed (with flaps) 
Rate of climb (at sea level) 
Service ceiling 
Range (30 gals, gas) 

Takeoff distance 
Takeoff rpm. 

Landing distance 
Landing approach speed 


85 hp. 
135 mph. 
125 mph. 
47 mph. 
42 mph. 
700 fpm. 
14,500 ft. 
700 mi. 
662 ft. 
2,575 
200 ft. 


153 mph. 

48 mph. 
43 mph. 
800 fpm. 
16,000 ft. 
600 mi. 
400 ft. 
2,550 
250 ft. 

60 mph. 


WEST COAST REPORT 

Novel Helicopter 
Readied For Tests 

Roteron Corp. builds one-place 
craft with engine mounted on 
shaft between two sets of rotors. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 
If it flies, and flies well, an ex- 
perimental helicopter developed by 
Roteron, Inc., Los Angeles, may be- 
come the 1946 pace-setter for public 
helicopter enthusiasm. 

So far Roteron has produced a 
helicopter with smart, clean lines, 
based on three years of engineer- 
ing in a pioneering venture in rotor 
arrangement and propulsion. 

► Controls Cause Delay— The pay- 
off should come late in February or 
early in March, when rotor con- 
trols now being manufactured are 
installed and the trim little proto- 
type is given flight test. 

William H. Thomas, designer of 
the ship and president of the com- 
pany, says that if flights meet ex- 
pectations the company will begin 
manufacture of a two-passenger 
100-hp. commercial model. 

► Design Is Unique — What makes 
the Roteron a departure from con- 
ventional counter-rotating 'copters 
is its use of an engine between the 
rotors, and the rotation of the rotors 
at differing, and variable, speeds. 

Unique, too, is the employment of 
a foot pedal operated rudder for 
directional control in hovering and 
to offset any torque reaction which 
may be experienced from friction 
in rotor assemblies. The rudder 
pivots from vertical to a semi-hori- 
zontal position and functions 



Inventor and Product: William H. 
Thomas, president of Roteron Corp. 
and designer of its one-place heli- 
copter, stands beside the engine- 
rotor assembly which powers the 
craft’s two sets of blades. 
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through the downwash of air from 
the rotors. 

► Assembly Detailed — In the ex- 
perimental prototype a 25-hp. 5- 
cylinder Noble engine is mounted 
with the engine case attached to 
the lower rotor hub, the engine 
shaft being attached through a 2:1 
planetary gear to the upper rotors. 
The entire assembly is free to ro- 
tate on bearings. The carburetor 
is directly beneath the bearing 
housing, and stationary. Fuel is 
drawn up through the revolving 
shaft. In operation the lower rotor 
rotates at a speed relatively slower 
than that of the upper, their speeds 
varying with rotor pitch and load. 

Cyclic control of the rotor blades 
is quite conventional and gained 
through the operation of a main 
control stick governing directional 
flight and stability. Correlated pitch 
change of both rotors is varied 
simultaneously with a second con- 
trol, which also is interconnected 
with the throttle. A third control, 
which may be locked in any posi- 
tion, allows the correlated pitch of 
the upper and lower rotor assem- 
blies to be varied as conditions re- 
quire to gain optimum relations 
between blade pitch, engine rpm., 
and blade rpm. 

► Fuselage Is Simple — The fuselage 
displays extreme structural sim- 
plicity, a streamlined aluminum 
skin and plastic windows encasing a 
steel tubing frame of few parts. 
A tricycle landing gear of steel tub- 
ing and shockcord suspension is 
employed. Its wheels are swiveled. 

Thomas admits readily that es- 
timation of disc loadings is impos- 
sible with the application of stand- 
ard computations, due to the 
-differences in upper and lower rotor 
dimensions and their variable oper- 
ating speeds. 

► Rotor Specifications — The three 
lower blades each have a length of 
7 ft. 8 in., with a root chord of 8 in. 
and tip chord of 5 in. The root 
thickness is 1*4 in. tapering to % 
in. at the tip. Upper rotor blades 
have a length of 4 ft. 10 in.; a root 
chord of 7 in.; tip chord of 5 in.; 
root thickness of % in. and tip 
thickness of % in. 

All are of solid laminated maple 
closely following the Bell lamina- 
tion pattern. Each rotor is held at 
its root between two alloy steel 
plates and maintained in position 
by four bolts. The plates are weld- 
ed to a solid alloy steel spar at the 
center of pressure. 

► Dimensions — The Roteron shows 
a gross dry weight of 400 pounds 
and the following dimensions: max- 
imum rotor span, 15 ft. 6 in.; body 


length, including landing gear, 10 
ft. 2 in.; height, 6 ft.; body width, 
28 in. 

In reviewing objectives of the 
Roteron design, Thomas claims sev- 
eral advantages in having posi- 
tioned the engine between the 
rotors: Available space within the 
body is improved; the engine is 
completely air cooled without waste 
of power; the entire power output 
is transmitted directly to the rotors; 
considerable saving in construction 
costs is realized. 

He believes, too, that the location 
of the engine will place the center 
of gravity ideally in relation to the 
plane of rotation, and improve the 
helicopter's stability. 

► Tests Satisfactory— Test runs of 
engine and rotors have indicated 
that the 'copter will have a mini- 
mum of vibration. However, all 
runs so far have been made with 
blades locked in neutral position in 
the absence of the still incompleted 
control assembly. The lower rotor 
behaved well at speeds up to 500 
rpm. while the upper, smaller rotor 
was run up to around 800 rpm. 

Missouri Air Branch 
Names Two Engineers 

Expansion of the aviation divi- 
sion of the Missouri Department of 
Resources and Development by ad- 
dition of two former servicemen as 
state airport engineer and state 
aviation engineer, has been an- 
nounced by Eugene V. Fryhoff, head 
of the division. 

James O. Hunter, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., new state airport engi- 
neer, recently was discharged from 


the Army Engineer Corps after 
serving three years in constructing 
airports in the Pacific area. He will 
give technical advice and assistance 
to communities in airport layout 
and construction. 

Leo C. Harmon, of Rolla, Mo., 
who becomes state aviation engi- 
neer, was an instructor and pilot in 
the Navy air corps for three years 
and formerly was chief pilot of the 
Campbell civilian pilot training 
school at Rolla. He will work with 
Missouri communities in develop- 
ing air marking and in setting up 
aviation education programs in the 
Missouri schools. 

► The appointments are expected 
to speed up the development of ad- 
ditional airparks and airports in 
Missouri, which already is one of 
the leading states in fostering com- 
munity construction aviation land- 
ing facilities. 

Haire Airport Trophies 
To Be Annual Awards 

The Haire Airport Trophies, 
awarded for the first time in 1945, 
have been established as permanent 
annual awards, the National Aero- 
nautic Association has announced. 

Created to stimulate initiative in 
airport development management 
and operation, the awards last year 
consisted of cash prizes. Henceforth, 
they will take the form of trophies 
especially designed to recognize dis- 
tinguished achievement in various 
categories. 

► NAA sponsors and administers the 
awards which were set up by the 
Haire Publishing Co., publishers of 
trade periodicals. 
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New Type of Insurance 
Offered at Lowered Rate 

A new form of insurance cover- 
age, and reduction in rates of as 
much as 50 percent for aircraft 
dealers, aircraft service operators 
and private fliers, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters. 

A single policy at a fixed rate 
now will give operators coverage 
on passengers, public liability and 
property damage. Formerly, the 
coverage had to be purchased sep- 
arately, entailing various forms of 
record-keeping. 

New England Group Urges 
Airparks As Memorials 

Movement to establish a regional 
system of small airparks in New 
England towns and cities as war 
memorials which returning vet- 
erans will appreciate, is being fos- 
tered by the New England Aviation 
Trades Association. 

Pointing out that thousands of 
returning servicemen will want to 
learn to fly, and that “you can't fly 
without airports,” Warren Froth- 
ingham, president of the New Eng- 
land organization, warned cities and 
towns in his area to “think twice 
before spending thousands of dol- 
lars building some ornate statue 
or white elephant structure which 
will have no utility or only ques- 
tionable value,” instead of some 
memorial of lasting community 

Carstairs Development 
Meeting Opposition 

Plans of Betty Carstairs, wealthy 
British-American sportswoman, to 
construct a $1,118,000 combination 
airport, seaplane base and yacht 
club on Lummus Island in Biscayne 
Bay, Miami, Fla., are headed for 
trouble because of Dade county's 
Port Authority right to control air- 
ports in the county. 

Application for the right to con- 
struct the airpark has been received 
by port authorities, but no immedi- 
ate action has been taken. Under 
the 1945 legislative act creating the 
Dade Port Authority, that body 
may exercise control over all air- 
ports in the county including Mi- 
ami Beach and islands that border 

► Residents Object — The delay is 
attributed partly tp objections from 
residents of Star, Palm and Hibis- 
cus Islands, exclusive residential 
areas near the proposed field. They 


claim that noise and low flying 
planes taking off and landing would 
cause a public nuisance and danger. 
Miss Carstairs’ reply to this was 
that she would abandon the project 
if it became a nuisance. 

Port Director Marcel Garsaud 
said officials would not take any ac- 
tion officially until sponsors of the 
undertaking actually began work. 
Carstairs interests have reported 
that work already has begun at the 
site (Aviation News, Jan. 14). 

Wiggins Will Open 
Showroom in Boston 

Wiggins Airways is opening an 
aviation showroom and aeronautics 
center in Boston’s downtown sec- 
tion which President Joe Garside 
hopes to make a headquarters for 
pilots and persons interested in be- 
coming pilots. 

Wiggins represents Piper, Repub- 
lic and Fairchild airplanes, Edo 
floats, and other lines, and will ex- 
hibit planes and equipment made 
by these manufacturers in the side- 
walk level showroom large enough 
to accommodate several lightplanes. 
A Link trainer, and displays of air- 
craft instruments, accessories and 
pilots' clothing also will be in- 
stalled. 

► Will Have Ground School— The 

new center will have a classroom 
where aviation lectures will be 
given by commercial pilots and 
flight instructors several nights each 
week. The Link trainer will be 
available for instrument flight train- 

Garside believes his new ven- 
ture is the first airplane showroom 
to be established in the shopping 
center of any New England city. 
He has leased the location with ex- 
pectation of a permanent setup 
there. He expects it to stimulate 
aviation interest in thousands of 
Bostonians by giving them a chance 
to see new personal planes in a 
convenient location. 

Besides the downtown Boston 
center, Wiggins Airways also is 
planning to open a new base at 
Newport, Vt. Other Wiggins opera- 
tions are at East Boston, Westfield, 
and Norwood, Mass. 

Practice Landings 
Cause Two Crashes 

Simulated forced landings caused 
two of seven lightplane accidents 
investigated recently by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Stalls at low 
altitude, fuel exhaustion and loss of 


elevator control were blamed for 
the other mishaps. 

Briefs of the accidents and Board 
findings follow: 


TEMPLR TEX.:^ Commercial Pilot 
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GOOD, SAFE PLANES 


This sign represents a reputation in avia- 
tion. It identifies a dependable dealer 
backed by a name that has meant leader- 
ship in the light plane field for over fifteen 

Today, more than ever, you can depend 
on your Piper Cub Dealer for good, safe 
planes you can afford to buy and fly . . . 
planes with a time-honored reputation for 
quality and dependability. 

When you want the most for your money 
in an airplane, in flying instruction and in 


service . . . look for the sign that says 
“Authorized Piper Cub Dealer.” 


"HOW TO FLY" BOOKLET FOR YOU. Covers basic slaps in 



GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICEMEN— Do you want 
lion regarding yourself lo Dcpl. ASL6S. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ★ LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 

In Canada — Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton 
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Briefing For Private Flying 


Plans for cocktail bars and lounges at some of the more elaborate post- 
war airparks pose a problem for the operator. Most pre-war private 
flyers’ fields confined their refreshment facilities to soft-drink vending 
machines (empty more often than not). But the question of how to con- 
trol the bar customers who may wish to fly, in violation of Civil Air 
Regulations, will require firm and tactful handling. One airpark in the 
Los Angeles area with a cocktail lounge is planning to rubber stamp the 
wrist of each bar customer and he won’t be cleared to fly, while “under 
the influence.” The responsible pilot who knows his CAR will not need 
such a reminder. But frequently responsibility does not accompany in- 
toxication. The airpark operator has a choice of seeing that his drinking 
guests stay on the ground, or of putting his airpark's reputation as a 
safe field in jeopardy. 

ON SKIS OR FLOATS — Fred Weick of Engineering & Research Corp., 
has been making studies with Federal Ski and Edo Float representatives 
of ski and floatplane conversions of the “Ercoupc." Edo expects that a 
floatplane version, which would eliminate the nosewheel and its consid- 
erable drag, might have a higher cruising speed than the “Ercoupe” on 
wheels. Weick himself has been flying tests with an “Ercoupe” on a 
tricycle ski gear, at St. Cloud, Minn. A spring arrangement on the front 
ski makes it possible to steer it just like the "Ercoupe's” steerable nose- 
wheel. Taxiing tests at St. Cloud showed good performance even over 
fairly deep ruts in the snow. The skiplane requires longer takeoff run, 
but will land in a shorter distance because of the friction breaking effect. 

GLASS PLASTICS — William Stout, whose revolutionary forecasts in 
airplane design have often turned out to be very sound, foresees use of 
glass plastics for personal plane construction as probably the next major 
forward step in this field. Plastics made of glass fibers, he reports, will 
resist a pressure of 300,000 lbs. per square inch, have 10 times the im- 
pact strength of steel and weigh one-fourth as much. They are not 
affected by temperature or weather. Advanced experiments indicate. 
Stout says, that it is possible to make glass plastic wings practically in 
one piece. “I think we can make the wing so you can run it through a 
machine and cut off the length you desire. I think we can make a wing 
weighing % lbs. per square foot, that costs $1 a square foot." he says. 
He also expects an engine to be on the market within two years which 
will produce 100 hp. and will sell for $150. The engine already is built 
and running, and the low price will be obtained by making it adaptable 
from a new automobile powerplant with only slight changes. 

LUSCOMBE LOW-WING— A new experimental Luscombc single-seat- 
er, of low-wing design recently has made a number of flights in the 
vicinity of the Luscombe plant at Dallas. The all-metal plane is powered 
with a 65-hp. Continental engine. Luscombe officials are investigating 
the plane's possibilities before deciding whether to put it into production. 
One report says it cruises at 130 mph. 

FOUR-PLACERS COMING UP — The personal plane manufacturer 
who doesn’t have a four-place family plane in development is behind 
most of his competitors. A partial list of four- or five-place planes in 
various stages of development, many of them already flying, includes the 
following manufacturers: North American; Beech (low-wing all-metal 
retractable tricycle gear); Stinson's four-place pusher which will ulti- 
mately replace or supplement the four-place Voyager 150; A four-place 
Bendix pusher in addition to the two-place Bendix design described in 
this section; A four-place all-metal Cessna Airmaster; An advanced 
four-place Fairchild design to replace the M-84 low-wing which the 
company does not intend to manufacture in quantity; Piper, Aeronca, 
Taylorcraft, Globe, Bellanca, Luscombe. Most market analysts expect 
the biggest market for personal planes ultimately will be in the four- 
or five-place size. The first manufacturer who comes up with a plane 
in this size priced to take even a top slice off the middle-class income 
market, has excellent prospects for volume sales. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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Warner Reveals PICAO Is Expected 
To Become Permanent This Year 

Says action may come "well before end of year”; Brazil, Turkey 
and Nicaragua complete ratification, seven other nations have 
taken necessary legal steps. 


The Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization is ex- 
pected to become a permanent body 
in 1946 and “perhaps well before 
the end of the year,” Dr. Edward 
Warner, president of PICAO's In- 
terim Council, revealed at the first 
1946 meeting of the Council in 
Montreal last week. 

He told the Council that Brazil, 
Turkey and Nicaragua had com- 
pleted ratification of the permanent 
convention. Legal steps have been 
taken in seven other cases and there 
remains only the formality of de- 
positing the required papers with 
the U. S. State Department. Ac- 
tion in the near future is expected 
from a number of other states. 

► Must Pick Seat— Hence the May 
assembly of PICAO in Montreal 
probably will be the last, and 
among other things, this meeting 
will have to decide on a permanent 
seat for the organization. The 
Council was reminded that this ses- 
sion will have to draw up the 
agenda for the Assembly, and that 
“there must be no delay in the 
choice of a date.” So far it has only 
been decided that the meeting will 
be held sometime in May. 

Thirteen member-states so far 
have made advances according to 
the budget drawn up last summer, 
contributing $560,000 or slightly 
more than half the total required. 
Dr. Warner urged states that have 
not yet made advances to do so in 
the near future. It was estimated 
that PICAO will be out some $30,- 
000 for sending its representatives 
to Paris and Dublin. 

► Standards Not Yet Set — On the 
question of international standards, 
Dr. Warner pointed out that while 
the reports of PICAO’s technical di- 
visions had not been adopted yet 
by the Council, and there were 
therefore no international stand- 
ards, the divisions' work would be 
used as standards at the regional 
meetings. Approval of the divi- 
sions was considered sufficient evi- 


dence of international accord on the 
complicated problems. 

PICAO statistical forms have 
been sent out, and when they are 
returned, the organization expects 
to have the world's best record on 
all aspects of international air 
transport. 

► Paris Session Delayed — Dr. War- 
ner’s review of progress during the 
holiday recess was the main feature 
of the meeting, but the Council also 
decided to postpone the Paris As- 
sembly of the European and Med- 
iterranean regional route service 
conference, originally set for April 
8, to April 23. 

Since the Council would be in 
recess during the Dublin conference 
starting March 4, it was considered 
desirable to have a short session at 
which PICAO representatives at 
Dublin would report. This would 
permit consolidation of experience 
at the first meeting for use at Paris. 

► Dublin Agenda Heavy — A heavy 
agenda will characterize the Dub- 
lin conference. Subjects will cover 
survey of existing facilities, extent 
to which they can continue to be 
used, and developments needed to 
supplement them. Work will be 
divided among a general commit- 
tee and six subcommittees: commu- 
nications, meterology, aerodromes 
and ground aids, search and rescue, 
air traffic control, and a coordinat- 
ing committee. Participating gov- 
ernments are answering question- 
naires as to present facilities and 
future plans. 

Apart from the U. S., Canada, 
Britain, France, Portugal, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Iceland and Eire will be rep- 
resented. Observers, including Dr. 
Warner, will be present from 
PICAO, the International Telecom- 
munications Union, the Internation- 
al Air Transport Association, and 
the International Meteorological 
Organization. 

The fact that each country has 
been asked to include in its delega- 



ATA VICE-PRESIDENT: 

As new operations and engineering 
vice - president for Air Transport 
Association, Milton W. Arnold heads 
one of the most important of ATA's 
divisions. Arnold recently took of- 
fice after his release from the Army 
where he was a brigadier general 
and acting chief of staff of the Air 
Transport Command. 


tion representatives of its com- 
panies operating over North Atlan- 
tic routes or expecting to do so will 
give the U. S-, only nation with 
three operators in the North At- 
lantic region, a strong delegation 

New Colonial Route to Join 
New York and Ottawa 
Colonial Airlines' inauguration 
of new service between Ottawa, 
Canada, and New York via Bur- 
lington, Vt., effective Feb. 1, is 
among air service changes reported 
recently to CAB. Two round-trips 
daily will be flown. In addition, 
Colonial will add two daily round- 
trips between New York and Mon- 

Other changes: 

► American — Inaugurates service at 
Springfield, Mo., Feb. 1; and re- 
sumes service at Newark Feb. 4 
with 32 scheduled flights daily, in- 
cluding four cargo flights. 

► Northeast — Will serve Portland, 
Maine, on an additional northbound 
flight, effective Feb. 1. 

► PCA — Started serving Detroit 
with 4-engine equipment through 
Wayne County Airport (tempo- 
rary), effective Jan. 20. 

► TWA — Resuming service at New- 
ark Feb 4 on three daily round- 
trip flights. 

► Western — Inaugurated service at 
El Centro, Calif., with two flights 
daily to Holtville Field, effective 
Jan. 12. 
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Question of Cabotage Delaying 
Agreement on Use of Leased Bases 

Opening of Caribbean Island fields, settled in principle at Ber- 
muda conference, still hinges on inter-island service by U. S. 
carriers; British offer to exchange rights seen possible. 


BERMUDA (Special) — The ques- 
tion of whether American owner- 
ship under 99-year lease of air 
bases in British Caribbean posses- 
sions confers upon U. S. airlines the 
right to carry traffic between these 
points within the British Empire is 
one of the last details holding up 
final Anglo-American agreement on 
the opening of these hitherto mil- 
itary fields to U. S. commercial air- 

The Bermuda Civil Aviation Con- 
ference reached a quick decision in 
principle almost two weeks ago 
that the seven Caribbean bases held 
under lease since 1941 would be 
open to commercial U. S. lines as 
primary airports or weather alter- 
nates. Within a few days after, it 
was decided that Kindley Field, 
Bermuda; Coolidge Field, Antigua: 
Beane Field, St. Lucia; and Atkin- 
son Field, in British Guiana, would 
be made primary commercial 

1 Alternates Designated — Carlson 
and Waller Fields in Trinidad will 
be weather alternates to Piarco 
Field, and Vemam Field in Jamaica 
will have the same relationship to 
Palisados Field. Piarco and Pali- 
sades are established civil airfields 
which the Conference felt are better 
equipped and located to serve civil- 

The extent to which U. S. lines 
will be able to use these fields com- 
mercially depends in large measure 
on the conclusions reached in gen- 
eral negotiations over rates and 
traffic regulation, but the Confer- 
ence Committee on Bases has taken 
up in detail the question of U. S. 
service between the islands. 

► Matter Is Delicate — The matter is 
a delicate one because it involves 
the right of cabotage, by which all 
nations reserve to their own car- 
riers the service between points 
within their territory or colonial 
possessions. The U. S. has been a 
zealous upholder of the principle, 
which is a position somewhat in- 
compatible with a demand that U. S. 
lines be allowed to carry local traf- 
fic between Guiana, Bermuda, the 
Windward Islands and Jamaica. 

At the same time, while the Brit- 
ish have lines of their own whose 
interests they would wish to safe- 


Loan Provisos Due 


Although legislation authoriz- 
ing the proposed $3,750,000,000 
loan to Great Britain has not yet 
been placed before Congress, 
several members have an- 

tach stipulations to it designed 
to promote U. S. commercial air 

present the loan authorization 
as a bill, subject to passage by 
a majority vote of both houses. 

These are two stipulations on 
which Congress will be asked 
to condition the loan: 

► Sen. Warren Magnuson (D„ 
Wash.), said last week he will 
request full commercial air 
rights for U. S. carriers at all 


bases built during the war with 
U. S. funds. 

► Rep. William Colmer, chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy, and 

plan to request that U. S. inter- 
national air carriers be given 
the right to engage in feeder 
traffic operations within the 


guard, they might see some ad- 
vantage in a relaxation of the 
cabotage right. It has been pointed 
out that it might serve as a prece- 
dent for a future British request 
that their lines be allowed to pick 
up transatlantic traffic at both Chi- 
cago and New York on the same 
flight. 

► Other Bases Involved — Rights of 
other countries to use these bases 
will be determined by their ad- 
herence to the various Chicago 
agreements or their bilateral agree- 
ments with the U. S. and Great 
Britain. 

Also involved in the bases dis- 
cussion have been Argentia and 
Harmon Fields in Newfoundland, 
which with Gander have been used 
by U. S. military forces there. While 
the Anglo-American conference has 
also agreed on the civil use of these 
fields as far as their own interests 
are concerned, actual disposition 
depends on direct negotiations be- 
tween America, Newfoundland and 
Canada. 



Clarence M. Young 


Young Is Nominated 
For Post on CAB 

Former Federal air official would 

serve until next Dec. 31, filling 

vacancy left by Warner. 

Nomination of Clarence M. Young 
of San Francisco, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, as member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the term ex- 
piring next Dec. 31 was sent to the 
Senate last week by President Tru- 
man. Confirmation would fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation 
last fall of Dr. Edward P. Warner. 

Young has been mentioned for 
some time as a likely choice for the 
post (Aviation News, Dec. 24). Di- 
rector of Aeronautics in the Com- 
merce Department for four years 
after 1926, he then became Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics from 
1929 to 1933. He had charge of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. From 
1934 until he resigned a few months 
ago he was with Pan American Air- 

► Action Faces Delay — A Senate 
filibuster delayed action on the nom- 
ination, which presumably would be 
referred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee. Senator Bailey, chair- 
man. was said to have told friends 
he did not believe the committee 
should act hastily in the matter. 

The appointment renewed specu- 
lation on withdrawal from the 
Board of Chairman L. Welch Pogue, 
who originally planned to resign at 
the end of next month but was 
persuaded to stay on longer by 
President Truman. Best guess ap- 
peared to be that Pogue would re- 
main as a member of the Board un- 
til the end of the fiscal year, next 
June 30. He himself has been non- 
committal. 
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Braniff Airways- 

Oklahoma Acorn to 

International Oak 



And now, the erstwhile little Okla- 
homa airline points toward becoming 
an important factor in International 

People like Braniff must be on their 
toes. That's why we think it is signifi- 
cant that their planes use Phillips 
Aviation Gasoline. 

We firmly believe that the best indi- 
cation of the quality of a product is the 
kind of people who use it. Nuff said! 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


People who talk about the pioneer days 
being over and the lack of new fields 
for conquest don't know Tom Braniff 
and the Braniff legend. 

For one of the characteristics of 
Braniff Airways has been that it has 

panding horizons of aviation. 

Starting with one plane, three em- 
ployees, and a 116 mile route from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Braniff has 
become one of the leading air carriers 
of the country— 3,749 miles of domestic 
routes, flying 28,000 miles daily, and 
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CAB Opens Hearings 
On AA-MCA Merger 

Counsel for 10 opposing airlines 
vigorously cross-examine Smith 
and Zock over effect of consolida- 


The case that may change the 
nation's air service pattern both 
physically and economically — the 
proposed merger of American and 
Mid-Continent Airlines — went to 
hearing last week before CAB ex- 
aminers. Sessions were expected to 
continue through the week. 

Beyond the actual merger, which 
would see the absorption of MCA, a 
North-South carrier, by American, 
an East-West transcontinental, the 
issue presented to some observers 
a question of national air policy. 

► Would Indicate Trend — Approval 
of the transaction, as has been 
pointed out (Aviation News, Oct. 
1) would indicate a trend to a few 
big airline systems, linked with a 
large number of smaller feeder 
lines, supplemented by charter and 
fixed base operations. Some in- 
formed sources predicted the mer- 
ger would be a step toward wiping 
out smaller regional carriers. 

The immediate result of the pro- 
posed merger would be to give 
American three important points on 
Mid-Continent's routes that Ameri- 
can does not now serve. These are 
New Orleans, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Presumably 
non-stop applications between these 
cities and Amefican’s West Coast 
terminals would follow. 

►Cross Examination Is Long — Hours 
of cross-examination of C. R. Smith 
and Joseph A. Zock, board chair- 
men of American and Mid-Conti- 
nent respectively, marked the hear- 
ing. Counsel for ten intervening 
airlines, concerned over long-range 
effect the merger would have, put 
Smith through extensive interroga- 
tion relating to the merger as a 
solution to MCA’s problem. 

He stated AA did not take the 
position that a merger is the only 
solution and that he had “no desire 
to speculate” on whether a merger 
of MCA and some other airline 
would be better. The question of 
solving MCA’s problem by means 
of an interchange agreement also 
was discussed. 

► Advantages Cited — Other ques- 
tions predicated on approval of the 
merger dealt with AA’s plans for 
prosecution of pending MCA appli- 
cations for new routes and possi- 
bility of seeking consolidation of 
MCA routes with AA’s system. 


Smith indicated MCA’s new route 
proposals probably would be prose- 
cuted. 

In a written statement, the Amer- 
ican executive cited as advantages 
that would accrue to the public 
from consolidation of the two sys- 
tems: the improved service due to 
increased schedules, modern 4- 
engine equipment, and new and ad- 
ditional eye-carrier through service 
between cities now served by MCA 
and those served by AA in the 
southwest and west; lower fares on 
MCA’s routes; lower mail rates; 
financial strength and security A A 
could offer; strengthening U. S. air 
transportation generally by remedy- 
ing MCA’s dependence on govern- 
ment aid; and others. 

► Zock Gives Explanation — Zock 
was cross-examined extensively on 
reasons MCA had accepted AA’s 
proposal and rejected earlier spe- 
cific offers by Braniff, Northwest, 
and TWA. He explained that AA's 
proposal was the “most satisfactory 
and constructive solution to our 
problem” because it is “a clean cut 
proposition with a company soundly 
situated,” and affords MCA stock- 
holders a chance to retain an in- 
vestment position in the industry. 
AA's prospects for growth insure 
ready absorption of all MCA em- 
ployees, he said, and will greatly 
benefit cities served by MCA. 

Slattery Back at CAB 

Edward Slattery, who has been 
on leave of absence for a year due 
to illness, has returned to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as chief of pub- 
lic information. Slattery will be 
assisted by Mrs. Grace Biermann, 
who has been acting chief of the 
branch and who now becomes as- 
sistant chief. 


Air Transport Association direc- 
tors voted last week to provide 
more than $320,000 in the next six 
months for a new organization to 
wrestle with air navigation and 
traffic control problems, a study of 
joint use of airline facilities, and 
expansion of its operations division. 
The amounts for these three items, 
respectively, are approximately 
$210,000, $75,000, and $37,500. 

The air navigation-traffic control 
organization will be supervised by 
control committee of five members 
of ATA’s Operations Committee 
functioning under the board of di- 
rectors through Milton W. Arnold, 
new ATA vice-president for opera- 
tions and engineering. It will pur- 


United Purchases 35 
Martin Model 303’s 

United Air Lines' first order for 
equipment to replace its DC-3’s was 
disclosed last week with announce- 
ment it will purchase 35 twin-en- 
gine 300-mph. planes from The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. Called the 
Martin 303, the 40-passenger ship 
will be an advanced version, it is 
understood, of the Martin 202 
which the manufacturer expects to 
have in production early next year. 
United anticipates delivery on the 
303 some time in 1947. 

The 35 planes will cost the car- 
rier approximately $9,000,000, and 
it has an option to purchase the 
next 35 if it desires. Cabins will 
be pressurized, an item that makes 
up more than $1,000,000 of the cost 
of the fleet. Other features include 
a lounge, radiant panel cabin heat- 
ing for winter and cooled air for 
summer, a new-type buffet and 
large windows. 

► Appears Faster Plane — The 303 
apparently will be a faster plane 
than the 202. Cruising speed on 
the latter is 270 mph., though Mar- 
tin officials consider it “in the 300 
mph. class." Detailed specifications 
on the 303 have not been disclosed, 
but apparently it will be a heavier 
plane with more lift than the 202. 
Part of the extra weight will be ac- 
counted for by pressurization 
equipment. The jet principle will 
be used on engine exhaust to in- 
crease speed. Power plant will be 
two 18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney 
2,100 hp. engines, as in the 202. 

United meanwhile expects to 
start service in 60 days with the 
first of 22 converted C-54's, and ex- 
pects to receive delivery in July 
on the first of 35 DC-6's. 


chase a C-54 for use as an experi- 
mental laboratory, and conduct 
research through existing aeronau- 
tical radio and instrument facilities. 
► Preliminary Study — The prelimi- 
nary study to find out how consol- 
idated air terminal facilities might 
be handled from the airline point 
of view will be conducted by Jo- 
seph D. McGoldrick, former comp- 
troller of New York City. It will 
be made at 10 representative air- 
ports of various sizes, of which 
three to five will be selected after 
its completion for actual trial of 
the practices recommended, prob- 
ably through a corporation formed 
by the airlines to actually handle 


ATA Slates New Study of Airline Problems 
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Recognition of Airline Committee 
By ALPA Held of No Importance 

U. S. mediation official says joint board can formulate group's 
policy and then direct individual negotiations with equal effect, 
adding that Mediation Board apparently would have no legal 
ground for objecting or interfering. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


It makes little or no difference 
whether or not the Air Line Pilots 
Association recognizes and deals 
with the Airlines Negotiating Com- 
mittee on pay for operation of four- 
engine planes, a Government labor 
mediation official told Aviation 
News late last week. 

The Airlines Committee can form- 
ulate its policies and coordinate its 
pilot wage offers, and direct the 
negotiations of individual airline 
operators with ALPA just the same. 
By this means the Committee can 
achieve the same effect as though 
ALPA did recognize and deal with 

► No Objection Seen — Apparently, 
in the view of the official consulted, 
the National Mediation Board would 
have no legal ground for interfer- 
ing with or objecting to such pro- 
cedure by the Committee. The 
Board would conduct mediation be- 
tween the individual airline opera- 
tors and the pilots, without ques- 
tioning the origin of the policies and 
position of the operator in the case. 

However, if the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board should disapprove the 
airline agreement by which the Air- 
lines Negotiating Committee was 
formed, it seems probable that uni- 
fied wage policy of the airlines 
would have to be abandoned. 

► Arbitration Offered — Ralph Da- 
mon, chairman of the Committee, 
said the airlines are anxious to 
work out a /air negotiation amic- 
ably, fairly, and promptly. The 
Committee offered to submit the 
pilots’ wage demand to a board of 
arbiters composed of one man for 
labor, one for management, and 
three for the public. 

It is assumed the public repre- 
sentatives would have to decide the 
issue, and the Committee preferred 
three such members to one, which 
is the usual practice. The three pub- 
lic members would be men accept- 
able by the other -two. 

► Shutdown Possible — At least one 
operator is unofficially reported to 
be ready to shut down rather than 
accede to the pilots’ demands for 


an increase of about 50 percent — 
from $12,000 to $18,500 per year on 
four-engine equipment. Daniel D. 
Carmel, ALPA attorney, threatened 
a strike at a recent CAB confer- 

PCA went into operation with its 
first converted C-54s, the pilots ac- 
cepting company terms under agree- 
ment that whatever rates may be 
fixed in future will be retroactive. 
TWA said it would start two flights 
per week on its oversea route Feb. 
5, and that pilots had accepted as- 
signments. It is understood the wage 
is the same as paid by Pan Amer- 
ican (Aviation News, Jan. 7). 

ALPA has said it is willing to 
continue negotiations with all 13 
lines in the four-engined program, 
one after the other, but will not 
deal with the over-all committee of 
those airlines. 

► Early Decision Sought — The en- 
tire membership of CAB, now in 
Bermuda at the Anglo-American 
aviation conference, presumably is 


reading a transcript of the confer- 
ence at odd moments. CAB spokes- 
men said they could not say whether 
approval or disapproval of the com- 
mittee agreement will be made at 
Bermuda. There is urgent demand 
for an early decision. 

Meanwhile, some knotty legal 
questions are under discussion. It 
never has been determined whether 
a violation of the Railway Labor 
would violate the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and whether in such case CAB 
would have jurisdiction. 

► Board Appears in Doubt — Another 
question is whether the operators, 
having filed an agreement with 
CAB, can go ahead and exercise it 
pending CAB approval or disap- 
proval. Section 412, which calls for 
filing of agreements, does not make 
the point clear, but Sections 408 
and 409 dealing with airline inter- 
relationships, would seem to indi- 
cate that an agreement should not 
be exercised until it is approved. 

The Board itself seems to enter- 
tain doubt whether its decision will 
have any affect on the Mediation 
Board which the pilots contend, is 
the only agency with power to 
make changes in existing procedure. 

► Industry Examples Cited — At 
CAB’s conference on the agreement, 
the Air Transport Association ar- 
gued that several industries, includ- 
ing railroads, have company group 
committees which negotiate with 
single unions. ALPA agreed, but 
said such negotiations were con- 
ducted only by union consent. 



Airline Negotiators In Pilot Pay Dispute: The six members of the com- 
mittee designated to represent in pilot pay discussions the 13 airlines 
planning to use four-engine equipment are shown as they arrived at 
Washington recently for a CAB conference on the problem. Left to right, 
they are: front row, Ralph S. Damon of American and J. H. Carmichael 
of PCA; second row, Paul E. Richter of TWA and J. Herlihy of United; 
third row, S. Shannon of Eastern and R. C. Shrader of Braniff. 
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Airlines Seeking Willow Run Field 
As Interim Terminal For Detroit 

Negotiations with RFC begun by committee representing seven 
lines after Wayne County Airport is rejected because of inade- 
quate facilities; huge New Orleans held is dedicated. 


Lease negotiations for Willow 
Run Airport as an “interim” De- 
troit airline terminal were under 
way last week between the RFC 
and the Detroit Airlines Negotiat- 
ing Committee, representing the 

year lease is sought. 

The negotiations began after air- 
lines turned thumbs down on 
Wayne County Airport (Romulus 
Field). The Committee hopes to 
open Willow Run to commercial use 
March 5. 

Chairman Robert Averill points 
out that the Willow Run layout pro- 
vides runways so a plane can 
land and takeoff with the wind 
in any direction, in contrast to 
Wayne County’s “partial coverage.” 
Willow Run also has hangars to 
accommodate four-engine equip- 
ment. where Wayne does not. 

► Romulus Lacks Facilities— Averill 
said study of plans for expansion 
of Wayne County Airport disclosed 
that virtually none of its existing 
paving is to be used, nor would 


temporary paving be used in its 
future development. 

Investigation showed also that 
while an emergency operation 
might be put into effect on the north 
side of the field in 30 to 40 days, 
it would be undesirable, and proper 
adaptation of existing buildings or 
erection of a new one would require 
six months to a year. 

► Other Developments — Leasing of 
Willow Run, in view of the tangled 
Detroit airport situation, is among 
a number of important airport de- 
velopments of the month. 

Another was the dedication in 
mid-January of Moisant Interna- 
tional Airport at New Orleans. 
Covering 1,308 acres, the field is 
said to be twice as big as the next 
largest commercial field in the U. S. 
Plan is for commercial passenger 
planes to use Moisant, private 
planes New Orleans Airport and 
cargo planes Alvin Callender Field. 
Meteorologists say there is little 
likelihood that all will ever be 
fog-bound at the same time, giving 


New Orleans at least one fog-clear 
landing field at all times. 

Officially opened by Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, Moisant will not 
be in actual airline use until some 
time after April 1 when installa- 
tion of a range station is completed. 

Recent developments at other air- 

► Boston — Expansion of state- 
owned Logan airport, already 
behind schedule, has been compli- 
cated by a governor's recommenda- 
tion for a “Logan International 
Airport Authority” with power to 
expand existing facilities as soon 
as possible. 

The Public Works Commission- 
er contends his force of state 
engineers is the only one available 
to advance the work, and the gov- 
ernor's recommendation would ma- 
terially increase the cost. 

► Buffalo — Having relinquished the 
city’s priority on one of two large 
hangars, City Council's special air- 
port committee seeks to acquire 
remaining hangar and other surplus 
property at Buffalo Airport. The 
yielded hangar will be used by the 
Twin Coach Co. of Kent, Ohio, for 
bus manufacture. . . . The new city 
administration is faced with the 
problem of determining whether an 
Airport Advisory Board still exists 
or a new one must be named. Some 
pending airport matters cannot be 
acted on without the Board's con- 
sideration. 

► Cincinnati — City Manager W. R. 
Kellogg stated there will be no 
further expenditures toward devel- 
opment of a proposed Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airport at Blue Ash until 
there is a better understanding 
with CAA, which has told city of- 
ficials that Cincinnati must present 
a program for about 25 airfields for 
private planes before approval of a 
master airport could be obtained. 
The matter was to be discussed 
further late last week. 

► Miami, Fla. — Eastern Air Lines 
has leased the Inter-continent Air- 
craft plant and runways adjoining 
the 36th St. Airport, recently ac- 
quired by the county. 

► Eugene, Ore. — CAA’s regional of- 
fice at Seattle, Wash., expects to 
call bids next month for installa- 
tion of landing system, approach 
light lane, and VHF radio range 
at Mahlin Sweet Municipal Airport. 

► Milwaukee — Army is reported 
willing to relinquish its lease on 
Billy Mitchell Field, as requested 
by the County Board. However, 
Army desires a new lease granting 
concurrent use of field facilities, 
with authority to erect structures 



DISCUSS PCA-NORTHEAST MERGER: 

Officials of PCA and Northeast Airlines, tohicfi have asked Civil Aero- 
nautics Board permission to merge, have been holding a series of confer- 
ences in anticipation of CAB approval of the transaction, A group of 
Northeast’s officials recently visited Washington to tour PCA's offices, 
inspect its operating facilities, and fly to Norfolk in a converted Skymaster. 
Shown, left to right, are President Paul Collins of Northeast and Luke 
Harris and Dr. L. G. Lederer, PCA vice-president and personnel admin- 
istrator, respectively. 
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for its exclusive use anywhere on 
the field. 

► Richmond, Va.— Negotiations with 
War Department for return of Rich- 
mond Army Air Base to the mu- 
nicipality as a civil airfield have 
bogged down. The city says it is 
waiting for a proposal from the 
Army, but Maj. H. C. Bingner, at- 
tached to the office of Federal Sur- 
plus Property Custodian, and the 
government's representative at the 
base, said no further meetings with 
the city will be held for months, due 
to differences in legal status and 
termination of certain contracts af- 
fecting the base held by the Army. 
Possibility exists that Richmond 
may take over that part of the field 
it controlled before the war, while 
the Army maintains the portion 
added to the original airport when 
it was converted to a base. 

► Salt Lake City — Long-range plans 
for airport improvements include a 
new administration building, hotel 
and other facilities, lengthening and 
widening of airstrips, and special 
accommodations for private planes. 

► Savannah, Ga. — A new passenger 
car service between the airport and 
city is being provided by Airline 
Limousines, Inc. 

► Abroad — Opening of Heathrow 
Airport at London was marked by 
a record-breaking flight of a Brit- 
ish Lancastrian from that field to 
Rio de Janeiro. The 5.200-mile trip, 
including stops at Lisbon, Bathurst 
and Natal, was made in 29 hrs. 18 

DC-4 Overhaul Period 
Under Study By CAA 

The question of overhaul time 
periods on the DC-4 in airline use 
is being studied by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration following a 
meeting with airline and manufac- 
turers' representatives. 

The carriers, through an Air 
Transport Association committee 
named to deal with the problem, 
have indicated that overhaul inter- 
vals suggested earlier by CAA were 
too short in many cases. They 
urged that in view of the frequency 
of regular inspections the time be- 
tween overhauls in most cases be 
made longer than CAA had speci- 
fied. One of the main items under 
discussion was overhaul of the plane 
itself, which ATA proposed occur at 
8,000 hours instead of 6,000. The 
proposal is likely to be accepted. 

► Will Set Standards — The confer- 
ence on differences between the 
time tentatively set by CAA and 


that suggested by ATA’s committee 
will result eventually in a list of 
overhaul periods for all items on a 
DC-4 for guidance of the airlines. 

Since the operators are just be- 
ginning to use these four-engine 
ships, one of the conferees said, the 
final decision is expected to be 
available well before the time need- 
ed. 

► Conferees Listed — The CAA group 
was headed by Charles A. Dycer. 
Members of the ATA committee, 
which already had gone over the 
subject with Douglas Aircraft at a 
Chicago meeting, are H. G. Lesley 
of Eastern, chairman, C. F. Watts 
of American, R. E. Geror of North- 
west, W. T. Stitt of Pan American, 
B. J. Vierling of PCA, R. M. Dunn 
of TWA, J. S. Martin of United, and 
A. W. Dallas of ATA, secretary. 
Pratt & Whitney, Wright Aeronau- 
tical and Hamilton Standard also 
were represented at the meeting. 

PCA, EAL Refuse to Sign 
Buffalo Leases, Citing Fees 

Objections to increased fees have 
delayed signing of leases covering 
operations at Buffalo Airport by 
PCA and American Airlines. 

During a Special Airport Com- 


mittee discussion of PCA’s applica- 
tion to renew lease of a hangar, 
John W. Van Allen, former chair- 
man of the Buffalo Airport Advis- 
ory Board, informed the committee 
that the two carriers, both of which 
will use larger and heavier aircraft 
this year, object to paying $2 for 
each 1,000 lbs. above 25,000, a fee 
which has been added to the basic 
schedule rate of $50 per flight per 
month. They also object to a pro- 
posal that the city tax all gasoline 
and oil used at the airport. 

► PCA Statement— PCA said it con- 
sidered' its tenancy at the airport 
“purely temporary” because of the 
contemplated gasoline - gallonage 
charge, since such charges “would, 
of course, merely be passed on to 
the air carriers in one form or an- 
other.” The line’s representatives 
said if the charge is added “some 
other arrangement would have to 
be made.” 

The committee tabled PCA's ap- 
plication to lease the hangar and 
approved renewal of a lease with 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. to lease 
another hangar on a month-to- 
month basis. Also approved was a 
lease with Northwest Airlines, for 
rental of space in the Administra- 
tion Building. 


ERIE Submerged 


TURBINE PUMP 


iing. It is available ii 


ERIE 

FUELING SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 

Gasoline- Dehydrators 
Pumps 
Fueling Pits 
Truck Fill Stands 
Tank Car Unloaders 
Lubricating Oil Tanks 
and Pumps 

Portable Lube Units lor 
Aviation Oil 

Gasoline Driven Pumping 
Units 

Valves, Fittings, Hose, 
Nozzles 

Air Compressors 


/His specialized t 
impact sturdy design 
and servicing through a 


t. Capacities up to 
75 GPM and from 100 
to 500 GPM. It was 
specially developed for 
airport fueling systems 
and is finding many 
other applications where 
liquids are pumped from 
large tanks. 

Write for your copy of 
booklet. Send us your gas- 
oline pumping problem. 


■ERIE! 
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EDITORIAL 


Aviation And The Budget 

I t is too early to cheer, but the overall increases in 
government aviation expenditures for fiscal 1947 
recommended in the President's message to Congress, 
ranging from 36 to more than 40 percent, are a hopeful 
sign of appreciation of aviation in high circles. More 
encouraging still is the action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics’ appropriation for 1947. 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, the committee 
restored part of the cut made by the Bureau of the 
Budget in NACA's original estimates. This gives rise 
to some hope that the elected representatives of the 
people, at least, are cognizant of aviation's benefits and 
perhaps will react accordingly. 

It is reassuring, also, to see so many requests of the 
government’s specialists in aviation receiving full con- 
sideration in Congress, rather than being killed first, 
without explanation, behind closed doors by a small 
but powerful group of auditors. Another example of 
this latter practice is revealed by the budget recom- 
mendations for CAA. Two programs which CAA sin- 
cerely believes necessary — air marking and aircraft 
development — were denied funds by the Budget Bu- 
reau without any reason being given CAA. On the 
other hand, the Department of Commerce was rec- 
ommended for an appropriation of $1,500,000 for a 
general, undefined program of industrial development. 

Previous editorials in Aviation News have pointed 
out an apparent lack of appreciation in the Bureau of 
the Budget of the potentialities of aviation in the 
national economy of the future. This attitude seems 
to be held even by the Bureau’s top executive. In his 
appearance before a subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, speaking for his own agency, 
Harold Smith, director of the Budget and one of the 
most powerful men in the federal government, di- 
vulged the fact that he, like the railroads, believes 
aviation is oversubsidized. One potent paragraph of 
his statement is worthy of quotation: 

“I could cite another type of thing that I think gets 
into the very policy realm you are thinking of. One 
of these days we need to look at the commercial air- 
lines which we have subsidized in the form of airmail 
and continue to subsidize in the form of navigation 
facilities of a very extensive character. Just as if the 
federal government owned the trackage, signal sys- 
tems, and so on of the railroads, and the railroads 
owned the rolling stock, the airlines own the rolling 
stock, so to speak, and the government owns prac- 
tically everything else. Now, is it not possible — I raise 
the question, is it not possible, and I think we must 
find the answer to that one of these days — for the 
airlines to return to the government some specific pay- 
ment for the use of these facilities? I only pick that 
out of any number of such instances where a funda- 
mental study is required. These seem to me to be the 
large and basic considerations of the budget.” 

It may be noteworthy, perhaps, that the House Ap- 


propriations Committee sliced the proposed 1947 bud- 
get of the Bureau of the Budget from a requested 
$4,052,500 to $2,729,357. As in the case of the revised 
figures for CAA, CAB, and NACA noted above, both 
House and Senate have yet to vote on all of these ap- 
propriation figures. The resulting action in the next 
few weeks by the people's chosen representatives de- 
serves the closest scrutiny. 

Cramping Jet Development 

T he American aircraft engine industry, burdened 
with fundamental research problems and trail- 
ing Britain in the jet race, now is facing further prob- 
lems posed by top military planning chiefs who are 
forwarding their policy directives to the Aeronautical 
Board. The board, consequently, is expected to pre- 
pare detailed procurement specifications which would 
standardize and specialize turbo-jet design details. 

Such specifications, most industry people feel, would 
seriously stifle jet engine development at this critical 
stage of the art. By effectively diverting industry 
research and development into highly detailed chan- 
nels aimed at satisfying current specific installation 
problems, the policy which has been decreed at top 
levels would rob the industry of badly needed research 
work on fundamental problems of high temperatures, 
fuel consumption and higher efficiencies. Insofar as 
Army-Navy procurement is currently the only source 
of revenue to the producers, much fundamental re- 
search would have to be conducted at their own ex- 
pense. Liberal procurement specifications would 
permit extensive experiment and encourage develop- 
ment of continuous improvements. 

New jet engines, produced to the proposed specifica- 
tions, would suffer in over-all efficiency through com- 
plexities such as air bleeds, automatic controls and 
rigid limits of temperature, speed and high load limits. 
These detailed requirements would demand many 
months, if not years, to fully satisfy while the over-all 
progress of thermal jet science was sidetracked. For 
example, the adequate stressing of rotor shafts and 
bearings for airplane spins of 1% turns .per second 
would drive the specific weight of these units far 
above their already excessively high figure at a time 
when Britain has no spin requirements of any kind. 

At the order of top military officers, the board seems 
compelled to launch a turbo-jet specification program 
for this infant industry based upon its 30-year experi- 
ence with the matured and expansive airframe and 
reciprocating engine industries. While the high com- 
mand's stated intention is to provide production jet 
engines for current and future contracts, this tailoring 
process neglects the long-range view which would 
provide high-powered, dependable, flexible and eco- 
nomical jet units for both military and commercial 
aircraft a decade hence. 

It is hoped that industry will not be saddled with 
such unnecessarily restrictive requirements in a field 
so important but so little known. 

Robert H. Wood 
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CONTRACT 

... as an 


MANUFACTURING 

Industry Policy 


Industry has always purchased functional 
parts such as carburetors, fractional motors 
and such from other makers. But it took the 
war to spread the practice of contracting the 
manufacture of special assemblies. 

Speed was the emphasis then, and cost was 
secondary. But with reconversion, cost re- 
assumes its normal importance. 

Speed and Economy Can Team Up! 

Like hundreds of others we did our share of 
manufacture for others during the war— 
perhaps we got more than our share. In look- 
ing for the reason, perhaps there’s some- 
thing to the idea that we’ve been at this con- 
tract manufacturing business for more than 
50 years. Just by the law of averages, we 
ought to know the business. 

And since ours was not a war baby fed on the 
easy cost-plus formula, we should also be 
able to cut a few corners on costs too. For 


we were brought up with a stop-watch in one 
hand, a finely sharpened pencil in the other 
— and a group of hard-boiled cost-minded 
peace-time primes looking over our shoulder. 

Why not “Call our Bluff” (?) 

Maybe we can show you something on costs 
that will cause you to contract some of those 
assemblies you were planning to make your- 
self. Maybe we can do it just as fast (maybe 
faster) and save you a lot of headaches, labor 
and equipment problems. 

Why not check us on the possibilities in this 
suggestion? It won’t cost you anything to 
look into it with us— and it may save you 
both time and money. 

* * * 

Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
" Let Lewyt Do It" — the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation , 88 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 



FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER . . . EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


